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tem, and in those of your coadjutors in the task, I, 
as a friend, advise you and them to leave the Bible 
out of view. You can do nothing with it. Dwell 
upon the difficulties of emancipation, &c. &c. &e. 
Here you may do, or rather seem to do something. 
But in every attempt to press the Bible into your ser- 
vice you and every other man not only always have 
failed, but will forever fail. By all such efforts you 
will forever defeat the very objects you would pro- 
mote, and advance most largely their opposites.— 
length and breadth, will be inserted three times for One | Over your other reasoning I must pass more lightly 
Dollar. and rapidly. 
. Your argument from colour seems scarcely enti- 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. tled to a serious refutation, Even whilst speaking 
fof God’s having “marked on his face”? the destina- 
a |tion of the African negro to southern slavery, and 
\“stamped iton his skin,” you had doubtless too 
much good sense to place a great deal of reliance on 
this point yourself, And a very little farther or 
deeper reflection could scarcely have failed to satis- 
fy you of its utler worthlessnes, and to lead you to 
‘omit the topic altogether. ‘There are amongst the 
But the truth is, sir, you mistake utterly, the different nations of the world,—oceasioned demon- 
doctrine of the bible, and the bearing of its facts, | strably by climate, mode of living, and other natu- 
upon the subject of southern slavery. Abraham and ral causes—nearly all possible varieties and shades 
others had servants, but they were no slaveholders. of color, from the entire white of the British and 
There are facts in the life of Abraham especially, |other people, to the jet black of several African 
that might surely satisfy any man, however anxious , tribes. Now, sir, has God destined all besides 
to find in the bible arguments in favor of slavery; 'those nations that are perfeetly white, to ose of 
that, whatever his dependents were, they were not perpetual, hopeless, ‘servile dependence?”—to be 
southern slaves, nor servants that even resembled degraded from the rank of man, and cecupy that of 
them. Look at him, under his circumstances, an mere chattels personal? Or, if not, then at what 
unsettled stranger in a strange land—without con- point in this complexional gradation, are we to un- 
federates to sustain him in case of a servile insur- derstand him as beginning to “mark this destination 
rection—arming three hundred of them, and taking on the face, and stamp it on the skin? But I can- 
them with him on a military expedition. Look at not consent to pursue this Lilliputian matter any far- 
him, sending one of them—the eldest and most faith- | ther. Time and logic are both too precious to be 
ful, if you please—to a distant land, entrusted with , wasted on it. — 
a very considerable amount of his master’s property, | Your reasoning from the mental inferiority and 
and invested with the very delicate commission of characteristic improvidence of the blacks—from their 
selecting and bringing home a wife for his master’s | being “unqualified for national freedom or for self- 
son. Hear this slave-master avowing the intention, government of any kind,” possesses rather more 
in case of his dying childless himself, to make one |speciousness. Let us look a little into its solidity. 
of his slaves his heir. Look at these things, and | In dwelling, as you do, at considerable length on 
then say, if you can, that the servitude which exist- this topic, you say much about the superiority of 
ed in Abraham’s family was the same as that for !your slaves in character and situation, over their 
which you plead. With all “those mutual feelings | kindred in their native land—*the advantage of do- 
of kindness on the part of the master and fidelity | mestie over the most favorable condition of political 
and attachment on the part of the slave,”” which you | sjavery"—the great benefit to southern negroes of 
so pleasantly describe; does southern slavery exhib- | «their subjection to an enlightened and christian 
it, I ask, such scenes as the above? people:’’ and you assert in a round and summary 
As to the servitude mentioned as existing after-| manner, that “they have all the qualities that fit 
wards amongst the Jews, it was any thing else than | them for slaves, and not one of those that would fit 
the “proto-type” of the system prevailing at the|them to be freemen.” Now, all this reasoning evi- 
south. Every seventh year brought with it a uni-| dently proceeds upon the assumption, that, whenev- 
versal release to all those servants who-were Jews: !er a people is in a state of barbarism,—whenever 
and every fiftieth year a manumission to a//servants, | they are incapable of national freedom, or advanta- 
without a solitary exception, throughout the whole | geous self-government—then it is morally right for 
land of Judea. The Jubilee returning regularly eve-| some “enlightened and christian’? nation to take 
ry half century, was a year of immediate, unqualified | them under its protection, and kindly to become their 
and universal emancipation. Now if you, sir, and| masters. ‘This is just precisely the ground on which 
your fellow citizens of the south, would consent that ' you here defend the slavery of the south. It is most 
your system should be brought under such regula-! evidently, on this principle only that your cause 
tions and laws as these, little, if any thing would be | gains, or can gainany thing whatever,—by declaim- 
left for abolitionists either to say or to do. ing about the mental darkness or degradation of your 
Amongst the heathen nations round about Judea, slaves. But, does the common sense and philan- 
proper slaveholding did prevail. ‘There was no sab- thropic feelings of any enlightened and unprejudiced 
batical year or year of jubilee known among them. | portion of mankind, decide thatall barbarous nations 
It is here, therefore, that we are to look for the rea] are fair game for those who patronize and practice 
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Sir:— 





“‘proto-type” of your systeme And how sacred in 
that case the bible and its divine author regarded 
the authority and right of property on the part of the 
master, and how binding the allegiance due from the 
slave, you may learn from the direction given; Deu- 
teronomy XXIII. 15, 16, to the Israelites, concern- 
ing that precious institution. It is as follows:— 
“Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant 
which is escaped from his master unto thee: he shall 
dwell with thee, even among you, in that place 
which he shall choose, in one of thy gates where it 
liketh him best: thou shalt not oppress him.’ Now, 
is not the inference from this direction fair and irre- 
sistible, that both God and his word regard the 
slave-master as having no just right to the person 
and services of his slave? and the slave, on the other 
hand, as bound to his master by no moral tie? 
Would “the Judge of all the earth” order his chosen 
people to break up, or aid and abet in breaking up, 


‘domestic slavery?’ ‘That the benighted portions of 
the human family have claims upon us; and that we 
have duties to perform towards them, Christianity 
and common humanity, most loudly and decidedly 
testify. But will you dare to say, sir, that the pro- 
per way to meet and satisfy these claims or to dis- 
charge these duties is to make slaves of the persons 
concerned? Other nations and tribes besides those 
of Africa, are in a state of barbarism. Why has not 
the charity of Christians made some efforts to intro- 
duce them, and also the remaining inhabitants of 
Africa to the ameliorating effects of your humane 
system? But you tell us farther, that multitudes of 
half-starved white operatives in Great Britain and 
elsewhere, occupy a situation worse by far than that 
of southern slaves. Why, then, is not something 
generously done, to raise these objects to the com- 
paratively enviable condition of subjection, as slaves, 
to some ‘enlightened and christian people?’ Do 








at every opportunity, a relationship founded in jus- | you not see yourself, sir, that the principle of your 
tice and righteousness? If this scriptural direction ' reasoning here, will not bear examination? When, 
referred avowedly to southern slavery, would not the or where, I ask, since the world emerged from the 
Bible be proscribed in South Carolina, as rather an gloom of the dark ages, has a serious, systematic 
“incendiary® and “‘insurrectionary” work? To your attempt been made, or thought of, to confer a favor 
very system, however, as being the exact counter- on any part of the human race by converting them 


to life and integrity of limb. But southern slavery, 
lyou well know sir, does all this and still more. 
And, therefore—I would say it with all due respect, 
but I must say it—the man who tells me, not only 
that it is preferable to ‘political slavery,’ but that its 
‘advantage over the most favorable condition’ of the 
latter, ‘admits not of a question,’ insults my com- 
mon sense and attempts a violation of the strongest 
instincts of my nature. 

It has already been seen that thé degradation &c. 
of your slaves forms no valid reason for retaining 
them in hopeless, interminable bondage. And you, 
yourself, if you will but reflect candidly for a moment, 
cannot but perceive an additional decisive conside- 
ration, invalidating such an argument in favor of 
your system. The intellectual darkness, degrada- 
tion, &c. of your slaves are, most evidently, the le- 
gitimate and inevitable result of that very system 
itself, which, by a strange mixture of sophistry and 
inconsistency, they are brought forward to justify. 
Could your blacks—let your own candor reply— 
could they possibly be any thing else than degraded 
and mentally inferior, under the influence of that in- 
stitution which constantly presses them down— 
leaves them neither opportunities nor motives for 
mental cultivation, and actually, by severe legal 
penalties, prohibits their instruction? Could they 
be any thing else than improvident, when their sit- 
uation necessarily cuts off all scope for the exercise 
of forecast? Could they, in a word, be any thing 
else than precisely what you describe them to be, 
under the forming operation of those circumstances, 
by which, from the cradle to the grave, they never 
cease to be surrounded? And where is the justice, 
sir—where is the nobleness of first making them what 
they are, and then alledging the fact of their being 
what they are, as a justification of and a reason for 
continuing the manufacture? 

Whilst you very modestly renounce all claims to 
equality with that Roman paragon, yet you evident- 
ly feel no little complacency in comparing yourself 
and your fellow slaveholders with Cato the Elder; 
who, it seems, ‘is said to have sold his superannua- 
ted slaves to avoid the expense of maintaining them.’ 
I know not who the author is from whom you have 
received this very probable information. I feel no 
doubt at all, however, that some one has told you 
so; and quite as little, that you believe the story; 
and also, that the legislature to whom you relate it 
will join you in that belief. Atthe same time I must 
Say, that the fact of your embodying such a tale in 
your official message, caused me no little astonish- 
ment. The idea of a man’s selling what is not only 
worthless, but worse than worthless—a bill of expense 
—is so palpably, so prima-facie and superlatively ri- 
diculous, that the fact of its being gravely reported 
by the governor to the legislature of South Carolina, 
and probably credited by both, furnishes one of the 
most striking instances and evidences of the readi- 
ness with which men will believe eny thing when 
interest endorses its credibility. 

You then go on to defend the controverted system, 
by ascribing to its operation chiefly, that ‘ spirit of 
liberty,’ and promptness to resist the encroachments 
of power, in which you assume, that the slavehold- 
ing states have always been foremost, amongst the 
different sections of our republic. That South 
Carolina, and the other southern states, have gener- 
ally been found, whenever necessary, upon the side 
of liberty; is not denied, but that they are entitled to 
any pre-eminence in this respect, is very strongly 
doubted. It was not in your state, but in Massa- 
chusetts—not at your metropolis, but at Boston; 
that, the first actual resistance was made to the usur- 
pations of Britain upon the colonies, and the first 
patriotic blood poured out in the war of the revolu- 
tion. Throughout that memorable struggle, and 
through the whole subsequent history of our coun- 
try, it is confidently believed, that in point of devo- 
tion to liberty, the non-slaveholding states, general- 
ly, will suffer nothing from acomparison with South 
Carolina, or any other southern state. But to drop 
this altercation, in which you have advanced no evi- 
dence to support your claims in favor of southern 
whig principles and attachments; and which it would 
not perhaps be easy to render much more dignified 
or decisive, than the school boy’s ery of ‘our side 
best.” And I must remark that your reasoning here, 
exhibits a very singular admixture of aristocratic 
doctrine, and of panegyric on freedom. You revive 
and adopt the old exploded dogma, that an order of 
nobility, or something equivalent to it, is necessary, 
as a safeguard to liberty. This will surely not be 
regarded by the republicans of the north and west, 
as very sound political truth. It is right however, 





| Munities and human happiness, from a system| concerns, then that same connection becomes a mat- 
—_ strips between two and three millions of man-_| ter of sufficient importance to aggravate unspeaka- 
kind of every right—classes them with horses and | bly, the supposed offence. 
cows, and throws them, bound in utter helplessness, | You call upon the Legislature of your state, to join 
at the feet of almost lawless power—over one that) you in demanding of those non-slaveholding states 
would deprive a certain portion of our citizens of ny in which abolitionists reside, their condign punish- 
right of suffrage, and some other political rights, | ment and the dispersion of such associations, and 
and leave them in the well secured possession of all! the suppression of such efforts. But surely, sir, 
the rest. Verily sir, you ought to plead for the con-| this call must have been made in the same spirit of 
tinuance of southern slavery, on the ground of its | superficial reflection, which so evidently character- 
superceding the necessity for an order of nobility,! jzes a large portion of your message. Were you 
&c. &e, j Sur ely you ought to expect, that northern) aware, that what you gravely propose to demand of 
abolitionists will now become quite reconciled to | Your co-states, amounts to an absolute revolution of 
your beneficent system, and will consent, hence-| their respective political institutions? Such, rest 
forth, to leave the practice of it undisturbed. | assured, is the sober solemn fact. The government 
What it is, in the public acts or proceedings of | of every non-slaveholding state, that should be tame 
any of the older states, that you refer to, as mani-, enough to respond to your demand, would be vir- 
festing a ‘tendency to agrarian legislation,’ I find it) tually dissolved upon the spot. That which you 
utterly impossible to determine, or even to conjec- | propose to demand of those states, is a palpable vio- 
jture. If my recollection be not utterly at fault, it) Jation of the constitution of every one of them, in 
was a favorite practice a year or two ago, with ora-| its spirit; and of nearly every one of them, in its 
tors in Congress from the south, to charge the older} Jeter. The freedom of speech, and of the press, 
states with aristocratic leyislation—with legislating | which you propose to call upon the non-slaveholding 
Jor the few, at the expense of the many. It seems states to abolish, is guarantied in express terms, 
rather much, to be called upon to defend those states, to the citizen, by the constitution of nearly every 
one day, from the allegation of adapting their laws| particular state in this Union; and by that of the 
to the principle of monopoly; and on the next, against) United States also, subject only to responsibility for 
that of framing them on the leveling plan. By your, its abuse. If it can be established before a court of 
reasoning in the early part of your message, you | justice, that abolitionists have made an unwarranta- 
converted, as we have seen, your blacks intoa band’ ble use of the privilege in question, the constitu- 
of Proteuses; and shortly afterwards, you made a) tions and laws, already in force, provide for their 
similar attempt upon the God who created you, and} punishment. And take it for certain sir,—absolute- 
upon his Word: and now, you appear disposed to, ly certain, that this is all the length to which the 
make a kindred experiment upon the non-slavehold-| state governments of the north can, or will, dare 
ing states. As you have not informed us to what | to go, for your relief. Take it for certain—for such 
you allude, I cannot tell: and in the mean time, the! it is—that the citizens of the north and west will 
most favorable supposition I can form, is, that it) never consent, that, for the benefit of the south, or of 
constituted originally, a part of some dream of the , any other portion of the human race, ‘ domestic slave- 
night, which you afterwards, some how or other, | ry,’ or any thing else, shall be excepted from free dis- 
came to consider a reality; and that, under this im-| cussion, by speech and by the press—subject only to 
pression, you threw out in your message the re-, the responsibility already mentioned. They will 
mark which you did. | not consent, that this most efficient sentinel of their 
After all; if‘ the spirit of liberty’ in South Caro-| liberties, shall ever be thrust from his post. And 
lina, ‘high and indomitable’ as it may be, can only| their governments, though some of them, being 
be kept alive, or coaxed along, with the sugar-plum| probably a little pant in their politics and morals, 
of domestic slavery—if her citizens can only bese-| may prate about its being plain, that they have the 
cured in the possession of their freedom, and pro-, power to pass such laws as you demand, yet know 
tected against ‘agrarian legislation’ &c., by the de-| better, at the same time, than to attempt to carry 
grading and hopeless enslavement, of a portion of, this matter any farther than mere sound. If you 
their fellow-men, considerably more than equal in' and your Legislature could succeed in the demand 
numbers to themselves, I for one, shall doubt most | you make, the torch of civil war would, in all like- 
mightily, whether or not the boon at stake, be worth, lihood, be lighted up throughout our land. And 
the price which it seems must be paid for it. surely sir, it is rather too much, that, to enable you 
You flour at the idea of the citizens of other states | to lord it forever, without disturbance or uneasi- 
professing to consider themselves implicated in the , 8°85» Over your slaves, your fellow citizens of the 
| north and west—and not merely those of them who 


pretended sin of your domestic slavery. You ask, | Coes 
‘what is there to make the people of New York or, “© ‘indigent operatives,’ whom you represent as 


Massachusetts responsible for slavery in South Caro- already aiding ounces oe Foe ee 
lina, any more than the people of Great Britain?’ | the entire mass of them, rich as well as POOF, Cm _— 
And you profess to consider this pretence of re-| ee ? educed to slavery—and -_ ee — a 
sponsibility on the part of northern citizens as neces-| 79? oo ets eouarenn nape aerepntar tape. = 
sarily involving in it, a claim to the power of coeré- | Yourself assert is, a plan dagen 9 pamg 
ing by federal legislation, the manumission of ene) greatly worse than pa te oe. See 
slaves. Idid expect sir, that you could have dis- | enoret ee ayaa we watigernsneendiaetewtieal 
criminated better than this. I was aware that this; ©°?Sttutional and lawless encroachment of power 

over us, ‘7s greatly increased by the fraternal rela- 


is the mode of talking on the subject amongst the! °' . ‘ ; 
frequenters of coffee-houses and grog-shops. But. tion which subsists between’ us and those who make 


that a learned and enlightened Governor of South | ha deo a ug from the very quater Whese 
‘those great whig principles of liberty, by which £0v- 
ernment is restrained within constitutional limits, 








Carolina would risk his reputation, by adopting it, 
I was not prepared to anticipate. Even on the sup- 


part of that which anciently existed rownd Judea, the 
spirit of the order just quoted, and its principle is 
most strictly applicable. This, then, is the decision 
of the Old Testament respecting slavery. And that 
of the New Testament is, of course, like unto it.— 
That part of revelation contains no word, nor sylla- 


ble in approbation of slavery; no, nor even in pallia- | 


tion of it. It addresses masters and servants, to be 
sure; thus letting us know that there were masters 
and servants in those days: but it affords not a hint 
that those masters were s/ave-holders, and their ser- 
vants slaves. On the contrary, it furnishes decisive 
evidence that they were not. The exhortations to 
submission and fidelity, addressed in the New 'Tes- 
gment to servants, even supposing them slaves, by 


‘ yo means amount to an approbation of slavery. 


‘They are no more than just precisely such as every 
enlightened abolitionist in the land would be dis- 
posed, if permitted, to address to the slaves of the 
south. 

In the foregoing remarks I have done very little 
imore than simply to state some of the arguments, by 
which the Bible may be vindicated from the reproach 


of sanctioning such a system as the slavery of our. 
Should the conelusiveness of those. 


southern states. 
arguments be questioned in any quarter, I fearlessly 
pledge myself, if proper opportunity and reasonable 
‘Ime be afforded, to demonstrate beyond successful 
‘ssault, by a fair employment of scripture as its own 
interpreter, the soundness of the whole ground and 
vf every subordinate position that has been taken. 
In all your future defences of this questionable sys- 


into chattels personal and making slaves of them? that they should know, that the principle on which 
|The common sense, the natural instinct of civilized “your here defend the slavery at the south is, that, to 
‘man every where, reprobates the principle from extend the right of suffrage to the laboring poor, and 
which you here reason. Its decision, clear, une- to admit this class to membership in the body politic; 
quivocal and peremptory has been given and stands jg dangerous to the rights of the rich, and incompati- 
recorded in those laws against the slave-trade, in ble with the permanence of free institutions. But 
| which nearly all ‘enlightened and christian’ nations ‘as it never occurred to you, that there is possibly 


concur with our own, in making that traffic piracy, as much danger of the poor being oppressed, if ex- 
and in punishing all engaged in it with death. ‘cluded from a share in the national councils, as of 
‘The advantage of domestic slavery over the most the rich being injured, in consequence of the investi- 
favorable condition of pélitical slavery,’ you affirm ture of the former with the rights of citizenship? 
‘admits not of a question.” You must certainly (It has been truly said by some one, that ‘ wealth is 
have made this declaration in the hope that your power.’ From their very circumstances therefore, 
being beforehand with other people, and your confi- respectively, the poor are feeble and helpless; the 
j dent advancement of the position as an axiom, rich powerful and influential, It is the poor then, 
would take objectors by surprise, and betray them ‘that stand especially in need of the protection of 
into an admission of it. For, verily, I, for one, not governments. ‘The rich can much better take care 
only call it in question, but promptly deny its cor- of themselves. And certainly, some of the laws of 
| Tectness altogether. ‘The most despotic government ‘South Carolina and other southern states, respect- 
| under heaven, that I have any knowledge of, does ing their disfranchised poor, form no very unapt il- 
hot convert its subjects into property—mere chattels  Justration and proof, of the truth and importance of 
| personal- It does not apnul the institution of mar- these principles. 
riage; degrading all connubial cohabitation amongst, But admitting, as you evidently take for granted, 
its subjects into mere concubinage. It does not an- that liberty cannot long stand, without some aristo- 
nihilate all the tender ties of relationship, affinity,  omtlin prop to lean upon for its supports: still, 
and friendship, or hold them subject to be rentasun- | wherein, I pray you, lies the great advantage of your 
der forever, without crime or pretence of crime, at the expedient over those for which, you seem to think 
mere will or caprice of the sovereign. It does not’ go much is gained, by substituting it? Do conde- 
disqualify the subject for acquiring and holding pro-' scend to tell us, if you can—and to place before us 
perty, It does not, in a word, divest him of all his the steps ot that computation in moral arithmetic, 
‘rights; leaving him only, as the last worthless ves-' hy which the result is obtained—tell us, what is the 
 tige of them, the right (and that almost unsecured) precise gain to the general amount of human im- 


position that Congress cannot, constitutionally, touch 
the subject in the slave states, can you perceive noth- 
ing that abolitionists might still attempt, in the way 
of persuading those to abolish slavery, who confessed- 
ly have the power to doit?’ One would think this 
too plain a distinction, to be overlooked by any one 
that was willing to see! And that you should ac- 
tually speak of the inhabitants of Great Britain as 
equally implicated with those of New York, in the 
sin of southern slavery, is still more unaccountable. 
Does it really sir, constitute no difference between 
us and the people of England in reference to this 
subject—that we are actual parties to a national com- 
pact, which is thought to recognize and sanction the 
obnoxious institution? Is it nothing that we stand 
bound to assist in perpetuating the system, by re- 
storing fugitive servants, when they escape to us, 
and by defending the masters in case of a servile 
insurrection? Is it nothing that we stand connected 
as brethren by an interesting national tie, with those 
whom we regard as entangled in the coils of a dread 
political and moral evil? Is it nothing that in the 
event of the divine judgment’s overtaking our na- 
tion for this crying sin amongst others, we are like- 
ly to be involved more or less together with you, in 
those calamities that may then be expected? Do 
all these things really form no reason why the citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, &c. should consider them- 
selves as a little more identified with the sin of 
southern slavery, and responsible for it, than the in- 
habitants of Great Britain or France? You cannot 
yourself sir, upon calm reflection, honestly think so. 
Tis impossible. And accordingly, on looking a 
little farther forward into your message, we discover 
that you do not actually regard the bond which con- 
nects the north with the south, as such an unmean- 
ing matter. The obligations of the non-slavehold- 
ing states to punish abolitionists, you yourself, rep- 
resent as ‘ greatly increased by the fraternal relation 
which subsists between the states of this Confede- 
racy.” And again you say; ‘No obligation to re- 
press,’ all attempts ‘ to stir up the elements of ser- 
vile insurrection, can be-more sacred, than that 
which adds to the sanctions of international law, 
the solemn guarantee of a constitutional compact.’ 





I have really become almost jaded, with ferreting 
out and exposing the gtrangely numerous instances 
in which you force the various matters that come be- 
fore you, to tell the most contradictory tales, as the 
purpose you may have in hand at the time seems to 
require. When abolitionists at the north allege 
their political connection with the south, as involy- 
ing them in some measure in the guilt of southern 
slavery, then that connection must pass for sheer 
nothing. But when your object is to magnify the 








impropriety of northern interference with southern 


have their origin, and for a long time had,’ it seems, 
‘their only abiding places.’ And farther; when we 
look at the proposal under consideration, and com- 
pare it with other parts of your message, we discov- 
er you good-naturedly consenting to share with your 
slaves and some other objects, the same waxen char- 
acter you had practically assigned to them, and 
actually playing the chamelion, or the Proteus your- 
self. For, when speaking of the efforts of aboli- 
tionists, you style them an ‘ officious and gratuitous 
interference in your domestic affairs’, and pronounce 
such interference, ‘the most insulting and insolent 
outrage which can be offered to a community,’ yet 
you just turn upon your heel, and by the above pro- 
posal, attempt the very same thing which with the 
last breath, you had so heavily censured in them— 
an ‘ officious interference in the domestic affairs’ of 
others. . 

In view of certain supposed political advantages 
of ‘domestic slavery,’ with which your imagination 
seems to be greatly amused, you exclaim, * God for- 
bid that my descendents in the remotest generation, 
should live in any other than a community having 
the institution of domestic slavery, as it existed 
among the patriarchs of the primitive Church, and in 
all the free states of antiquity.’ You will probably, 
in conformity with the stereotyped southern cry, im- 
pute the fact to fanaticism, or enthusiasm, (but if so, 
then so be it) when I tell you, that the reading of 
the foregoing precious avowal, sent an involuntary 
shudder through my whole frame. In common with 
all parents, you, no doubt, feel a deep interest in the 
future peace and welfare of your offspring. Con- 
scious therefore of this strong paternal instinct, 
can you, after calm reflection on the subject, and af- 
ter soberly examining your system in all its charac- 
teristics and tendencies, cheerfully stake the safety 
and well being of your descendants, throughout all 
coming ages; upon the auspicious issue of domestic 
slavery? Is it really so sir, that you can, and do, 
deliberately, calculate, that your system of slavery 
at the south, will exist till the end of time? Do you 
honestly think, that a population already more num- 
erous in your state than its white inhabitants, and 
which has been gaining in numbers upon the whites, 
and will doubtless continue to gain upon them, and 
that too, in a constantly accelerating ratio; and 
which you, yourself, already characterize as a 
‘mighty magazine of combustible matter:’ do you 
honestly think, that such a population can be held in 
slavery forever? And that, too, when the princi- 
ples of civil liberty are fast disseminating their 
leaven through the civilized world, and ‘ domestic 
slavery’ is rapidly disappearing from every enlight- 
ened part of the globe, except the southern portion 
of our boasted land of freedom? Can you ‘really 

[Continued on the fourth page.] 
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Letters to Mr. Alexander Campbell. 





NUMBER II. 





Bro. CaMPBELL:— 

In 1832, while the abolition question was 
under discussion, in the Virginia Legislature, you 
maintained, in common with the members of that 
body, who were friendly to emancipation, ‘that 
slavery is a system of injustice, tyranny, and oppres- 
sion.” You exultingly hailed the introduction of 
the subject, into the legislature, as the dawn of a 
revolution, in the policy of the Old Dominion, with 
every expression, of satisfaction and delight; you 
transferred to the columns of the Harbinger, copious 
extracts from the speech of Mr. Moore; encomiums 
were liberally bestowed, upon the effort of that gen- 
tleman, as a Herculean blow, at the ‘many headed 
monster;” you felt and manifested, the liveliest in- 
terest in the success of the project of emancipation; 
and earnestly recommended to your readers, the 
perusal of Mr. Moore’s speech, as a specimen, of 
sound logic, and national justice. His sentiments 
were yours. You subscribed to his views of the 
morality, of the system of slavery; and urged the 
state, and every man, whether saint or sinner, to 
carry them into effect,—using the following quota- 
tion, as an incentive,— Righteousness exalts a na- 
tion, but injustice, is a reproach to any people.’ 

In Mr. Moore’s speech, we find the following can- 
did acknowledgement; ‘That it is an act of injus- 
tice, tyranny, and oppression, to hold any part of 
the human race in bondage, against their consent.’ 
‘that the right to the enjoyment of liberty, is one 
of those perfect, inherent, and inalienable rights, 
which pertain to the whole human race, and of 
which they can never be divested, except by an act, 
of gross injustice.’ As if to impress these self evi- 
dent truths, more strongly upon the minds of your 
readers, in introducing Mr. Moore’s speech, you in- 
dulge in the avowal, of the following just senti- 
ments:— Slavery,—that largest and blackest blot, 
upon the national escutcheon, that many headed 
monster, that Pandora’s box, that bitter root, that 
blighting and blasting curse, under which so fair, 
and so large a portion of our beloved country 
groans; that deadly Upas, whose breath pollutes, 
and poisons every thing within its influence, is now 
evoking the attention, of this ancient commonwealth 
in a manner as unexpected, as it is cheering and 
irresistible, to the philanthropist, to every one, who 
has a heart to feel, a tear to shed over human 
wretchedness, or a tongue to speak, of degraded 
humanity.’ Again, you remark, ‘that the time has 
now come, and the legislature of this state, is now 
investigating this all absorbing question; and we 
doubt not, as revolutions seldom, or never go back, 
that a blow at the root, will now be stricken, which 
time can never heal.’ In speaking of the plan, 
which you digested, during the legislative discus- 
sion referred to, you say; ‘That the sum of ten 
millions, shail be annually appropriated, &¢-—until 
the soil of our free and happy country, shall not be 
trod, by the foot of a slave; nor enriched by a drop 
of his sweat or blood; that all the world may be- 
lieve, that we are not a nation of hypocrites, assert- 
ing all men to have certain natural, inherent rights, 
which in our practice, we deny—and shedding 
crocodile tears over the fall of Warsaw, and illum- 
inating for the revolution of the Parisians, while 
we have millions, of miserable human beings at 
home, held in involuntary bondage, ignorance, de- 
gradation, and vice, by a republican system of free 
slaveholding.’ 

From these extracts it will be clearly seen, that 
you sir, have denounced slavery, and slaveholding, in 
terms as strong, as the most zealous abolitionists; no 
language could have been borrowed, from the english 
vocabulary, hetter calculated, to convey your convic- 
tions of its moral turpitude, its glaring injustice. 
You stigmatize the whole nation, as a nation of hy- 
pocrites; as deceptious in their pretended sympa- 
thies, for unfortunate Poland, as the loathsome croco- 
dile, when he sheds tears over his devoted prey. 
Noreal republican will deny, the correctness of the 
sentiments which you have expressed, in relation 
to the entire incongruity of slavery, with our nation- 
al professions. Nothing can be more true, than 
that slavery, is subversive of the benignant princi- 
ples of our republic; and calculated to brand us 
with disgrace, in the eyes of every enlightened na- 
tion of Christendom:—it is a libel upon our most 
solemn declaration—and must eventually, be the 
ruin of our country, unless abolished. So well 
convinced are you of the crime of this nation, in 
holding one sixth part of its population in bonds, 
that you have given full scope, to your prophetic 
impulse, in uttering the following ominous predic- 
tion; ‘That as sure as the Ohio winds it way to 
the Gulf of Mexico, will slavery desolate and blast 
our political existence; unless effectual measures be 
adopted to bring it to a close.’ 

I am now done with this exhibition of your opin- 
ions published to the world, in 1832, proving, in- 
contestibly, that you were, at that time, decidedly 
opposed to slavery, upon moral grounds; and that 
you deliberately asserted it, to be a system of ‘in- 
justice, tyranny, and oppression; a blighting and 
blasting curse, a Pandora’s box, a deadly Upas.’ 
From which I feel myself authorised to amend 
your prediction as follows:—That as sure as brother 
Campbell resides in Virginia, will slavery desolate 
and blast the Church, which he is laboring to build 
up; unless the disciples who compose it, repent of 
the sin of ‘injustice, tyranny, and oppression;’ and 
speedily and forever, abandon their unholy and ini- 
quitous traffic in the blood and bones of their fel- 
Jow creatures. Yours, in charity, 

Nat. Fiexp. 





[For the Philanthropist.} 


Mr. Eprror:—The following is an extract of a let- 
ter written by acolored man, who had just returned 
from the western coast of Africa, to a friend who 
resides in the state of Ohio. They went out togeth- 
er in the spring of 1833; the one with an expectation 
of remaining at the colony, the other as an agent for 
the Colonization Society. The letter is dated, 


‘New Orteans, January 8th, 1836.’ 
After noticing some private business between 
them he proceeds,—‘ [ hope you have related the 
truth to all the colored population of your country 
about the situation of the Colony. I have travelled 
from five to six thousand miles, up and down the 
coast. I remained on shore about eighteen months. 
I can inform you of the emigrants that went out with 
us. Out of one hundred and fifty, 1 left thirty liv- 

ing. Signed Isaac Canweu..’ 


Mr. Calwell, I am informed, was brought up in 
the neighborhood of Louisville Ky., and went out 
with the intention of becoming a permanent resident 


in the colony. He was not drawn there for the sake 


drawn with the expectation of finding it such a 
place as had been represented by the society. And 
he was not driven back by the first breeze that filled 
the sails of a returning vessel. But he remained 
long enough to become, in some degree, acquainted 
with facts; and what were some of those facts? He 
stayed to see 120 of hiscompanions close their eyes 
in death, in less than two years after their arrival. 
It must be remembered that this was at Liberia, 
whence we so often hear such flattering accounts of 
the health, prosperity &c. of the emigrants. 
He felt his own constitution sinking beneath him, 
and left for his native land. And was it not time? 
We say with respect to the Colonization Society, as 
the signers to the declaration of Independence said, 
‘let facts be submitted to a candid world.’ 

Thousands of the good people of our country have 
been misinformed. They have placed confidence in 
the Colonization Society, but have found that their 
expectations have not been realized. Let facts be 
submitted to their inspection, and we hesitate not to 
say, they will the sooner be prepared, to take a firm 
stand, on the side of immediate emancipation. 

M. W. 


‘There is not at the present time in the city of Vicks- 
burg asolitary professional gambler nor gambling estab- 
lishment of any description—not a house of ill fame. Is 
there another town in the union of the same population 
and similarly situated that can say as much?’ [The popu- 
lation of Vicksburg dves not, we suppose, exceed 1200 
souls.—Ed. Phil.) 








THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, APRIL 22, 1836. 








The Cincinnati Preamble and Resolutions. 
NUMBER X. 


To Jouxn C. Wricutr, Esa.— 


I have proceeded far enough in the examination 
of your proceedings to make a summing up expedient. 
You have, then, attempted—lIst. T'o make the impression 
on the public mind, that, at the formation of the constitu- 
tion of the United States southern slavery was an open 
subject—that it was discussed—and that the result wasan 
implied guarantee that slave property should be held sa- 
cred by the constitution and protected by the laws.’ 

For such an opinion I have endeavored to shew, that in 
the constitutional history of our country there is not the 
slightest ground, that slavery as it existed in the states 
was not discussed in any one of our national conventions 
—whether of ’76, or ’78, or 87.—that it has at no time 
been made a subject on which there has been any ‘com- 
promise’ between the north and the south;—that there 
has been no ‘guarantee’ by the constitution of the U. 
States, of property in slaves, or in any thing else; the state 
governments b2ing sufficient for the protection of every 
species of property belonging to individuals living under 
them. 

2d. You have assailed the liberty of the press—in 
pledging yourselves to use efforts which it has pleased 
you to denominate ‘lawful,’ to put down the ‘Philan- 
thropist:—and this for no other reason than because it 
espoused the side of iberty and law in their contest with 
oppression and violence. 

3. You have denied to our fellow-citizens the nght of 
discussing the subject of slavery in associations, which 
they may choose to organize for that purpose—whilst the 
constitution of the state intended to protect this right 
from every invasion. 

4, You ‘advocate “ronenation” of individual frecdom 
of speech and opi:ion’— when our constitution makes it 
free as air—when the word ‘toleration’ as applied to 
such right, isin this country unknown. 

5. You charge the friends of freedom with pursuing 
measures that are highly revolutionary, if not treasona- 
ble in their tendencies—as at variance with the federal 
compact:—as if slavery was a necessary ingredient in the 
constitution which makes us a united people. 

6. You have advocated the perpetuation of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, whilst you have not questioned 
the power of congress under the constitution to bring it to 
a termination. 

7. You have defamed the constitution of the general 
government, in saying it gives to the heaviest form of op- 
pression under the sun its ‘sancTron.’ 

8. You have pledged yourselves to unite with others 
in recommending the prompt and efficient legislation of 
this state, to put down your own fellow-citizens, who are 
using the press and the freedom of speech for the pur- 
pose of investigating—in order to its removal—an evil, 
which threatens not only the safety of the Union, but the 
personal liberty of all, except the rich and the aristo- 
cratic. 

9. You have degraded the citizenship of such of our 
fellow-citizens as were not born in this country; and 
have thus attempted to bring into activity against them 
one of the lowest prejudices by which the mobocracy of 
any country can be excited. You have charged such as 
have come to our country for the enjoyment of liberty, 
—proclaimed by ourselves to be the birthright of ald men, 
and that they might leave it as a rich legacy to their chil- 
dren —that they neither say nor do any thing ‘calculated’ 
to bring to a peaceable and happy termination, a systematic 
form of oppression, which impairs our healthful influence 
with the other nations, which corrupts us at home, and 
threatens to overshadow and wither every thing in our 
happy government that is precious to those who love it, 
except the mere name of liberty. 

All these things have you done or attempted to do,—- 
which would not have been tolerated in the purer periods 
of the republic. You have not stopped heres You have la- 
bored to arouse dangerous prejudices against those who are 
not only citizens, but native citizens, and who are endea- 
voring to maintain the constitutional privilege of every 
one in the state to use freedom of speech and the press 
against the encroachments, the alarming encroachments, 
of aslaveholding aristocracy. You have labored, I say, 
to destroy their influence and to jeopard their plainest 
rights, by prefezring against them charges, and imputing 
to them designs the most reprehensible and odious:— 
charges and designs which, if true, ought to bring upon 
thein not only the indignation of their virtuous and patri- 
otic fellow-citizens, but the proper penalties of disregarded 
and violated constitutional and legal enactments. You 
have alleged against them— 

1. A course of ‘immorality and wickedness; threaten- 
ing to spread desolation and murder throughout the bor- 
ders of our sister states.’ 

2. A breach of out highest political contract; a violation 








sures pregnant with injury to the political, commercial 
and friendly relations of the states.’ 

4, You use all the influence of your names, your 
wealth, your respectability, to excite prejudices against 
the friends of liberty and constitutional right, by proclaim- 
ing that you view with distrust and abhorrence the course 
‘pursued by them,—whilst at the same time, you offer no 
proof that their course is such as is in any way inconsis- 
tent with their duties, as wise and virtuous and patriotic 
citizens, 

5. -You insinuate the charge that they are pursuing a 
course, the palpable and acknowledged tendency of which 
is, to excite the slaves of the south to insurrection and 
massacre. This insinuation is made either through igno- 
rance of what their ‘course’ is, or from a culpable indif- 
ference as to whether the allegation may be true or false. 
There is no foundation for it, except in the guilty fears, 
or the mendacious representations of determined oppres- 
sors, vouched for by their firm and active confederates in 
the free states. 

6. You charge them with beirg ‘enemies to the hap- 
piness of the people, and to the peace and prosperity of the 
Union.’ 

And, now sir, in the name of those concerning whom 
you have made such allegations, have I not a right to de- 
mand of you, to exhibit the evidence of their being true, or 
to confess in the same public manner in which they have 
been made, that they were published without proper re- 
flection,—without sufficient previous investigation, to as- 
certain whether they were true or false? This is, surely, 
as little as can be asked. I require of you to do justice to 
the characters of those whom you have assailed. Iclaim 
for the advocates of liberty and law, with whom I act, no 
extraordinary purity of life and conduct; but I fearlessly 
make up these issues with you, asserting—that every 
opinion you have expressed, going to the inculpation of 
them as good citizens and as patriotic, is unfounded and 
erroneous;—and that every statement you have made, or 
insinuated, against the purity of their intentions, or the 
innocency of their object, is either inapplicable, or has no 
basis in fact, and is therefore grossly injurious. The great 
mass of the anti-abolition resolutionists may say—‘ O! we 
did not intend all thet we said.’ This excuse, sir, will 
not do for you, and the ‘potent, grave and reverend 
seigniors’ with whom you were consorted. You and they 
are men accustomed to business; you know well the use 
of language, and you are accustomed to weigh, at least on 
public occasions, the words you use—the charges you 
make. I take you, then, as intending to the full extent 
what you have said—what you have charged. As one 
of your fellow citizens, and in the name of those who 
have been held up before the community, as just objects 
of reproach and odium, I ask you either to make good 
your charges, or by silence to acknowledge them unjust, 
unfounded, and incapable of support. 

I now take my leave of the ‘doings’ of the ‘ great anti- 
abolition meeting’ held in this city; to its great detriment 
as well as to the disparagement of the respectable men 
who were active in getting it up, and busy in foaming out 
their own shame, by a wide proclamation of its proceed- 
ings to the world. Whilst I unhesitatingly condemn the 
principles avowed—whilst I find no palliation for them 
in the high character of those concerned, but rather ag- 
gravation,—for yourself I have lost none of that good-will 
which it is necessary for my own happiness to cherish for 
you as a man. 





Political Slavery. 


WE publish to-day Mr. Van Buren’s anti-abolition letter, 
together with some remarks of the Richmond Enquirer.— 
Also the letter of Judge White to Mr. Smith, denying to 
congress the power to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia. Of Gen. Harrison’s sentiments in relation to 
the power of congress over this subject in the District, we 
know nothing. Ina speech delivered by him last autumn 
in Indiana, he dealt out according to the fashion, though 
certainly very unnecessarily, some hard things against ab- 
olitionists,—pronouncing their efforts in the cause of 
emancipation, to be unconstitutional, &c. Mr. Webster, 
it is believed, interprets the constitution as conferring on 
congress full power in the premises. 

No one thought of denying to congress the power, till 
the session of 1835 & 6. A few violent but inconside- 
rable politicians of the slave states then, in their heat, let 
slip the opinion, that is now insisted on, by gentlemen of 
influence and distinction. But the contest on this point 
will be a short one. We doubt not, so far as the power 
of congress is concerned, public opinion will settle down 
in its confirmation, before the next session of congress, 

Mr. Van Buren’s letter presents the subject in some sin- 
gular aspects, and himself in no very dignified attitude.— 
He degrades the obligation of constitutional provisions to 
the level of mere expediency; whilst he pledges himself to 
act, three or four years hence, according to a rule of expe- 
diency; which may not at that time have any influence. 
It would seem superfluous for one who professes to act on 
expediency now, to make any pledge of future conduct in 
any particular edse,—because the features may have 
changed entirely. 

Mr. Van Buren says, substantially, that he will place 
the subject of emancipation in the District, in the handsof 
the slave states. Even the wishes of the inhabitants of 
the District—supposing them to be favorable to emancipa- 
tion,—would not be regarded. But why, even on the 
grounds of expediency, consign the interests of the Dis- 
trict to the slave states any more than to the free states? 
Admitting it to be expedient for the former that slavery be 
perpetuated in the District} it might also be expedient for 
the free states that it should be abolished. The claim of 
expediency in the latter case, might, as we could very well 
imagine, be stronger than that which insists onits perpet- 
uation. Why then throw out of the question altogether 
the supposed advantages of the free states? 

Supposing Kentucky, for instance, should think it good 
policy to emancipate her slaves, and that the power to 
make the necessary arrangements for that object, resided 
in her legislature,—would a governor of that state find in 
the opposition to the measure by the other slave states, a 
sufficient apology for putting his veto on thebill? In such 
a case, any attempt on the part of other states to interfere, 
no matter how near they might be in local position, or 
important their interests in the subject matter of Ken- 


8. You charge them as professing mercy. and good |sidue of the nation. 
of getting rid of the cruel yoke of bondage, but) feeling with their lips, whilst they are ‘advocating mea- 


Such a view of the case shows at 


Once its extravagance. 


But, says Mr. Van Buren, Virginia and Maryland 
would never have ceded the District, if it had been sup- 
posed that the power to abolish slavery would be exercised 
to the injury of those two states;—and to abolish slavery 
against the consent of the slave states, would be destroy- 
ing the equilibrium of the government, &c. It is a dan- 
gerous interposition which abrogates powers that are un- 
questionable, from the terms of the grant, and substitutes 
for them, what it is supposed their modifications would 
have been, had the circumstances demanding the exercise 
been foreseen at the time of the grant. It amounts, in 
fact, to a full repeal of the grant, and throws every thing 
loose. ‘Try it in a case where the fesult would not be fa- 
vorable to the south. Does any one believe that the states 
who, in obedience to our professed principles of liberty, 
had determined at the time when the constitution of the 
United States was formed, to abolish slavery within their 
own limits, would ever have consented to the provision 
authorizing a representation in congress of three-fifths of 
the slaves, if they had foreseen that at so early a day in 
the history of our country, there would be found sitting 
in our national legislature, more than rwENTX-FIVE mem- 
bers, who were the representatives of mEN converted into 
things? Never. Such men as Franklin, and Rush, and 
Hamilton, and King, and Sherman, and Morris would ne- 
ver have consented to a provision so disgraceful in its con- 
tinuance, and in the end so ruinous to our country. They 
all looked for the final extinction of slavery at no distant 
period after the cessation of the African slave-trade. It 
never entered into their conceptions that slavery was to 
prove so totally rampant and towering as it now shows it- 
self to be—that it would know no rest, till it had put every 
thing under its feet, and be heard to chant the death song 
of Liberty, standing on its lifeless body. 


Without intending to compare the degrees of subser- 
viency which three of the presidential candidates have 
shown to the south, in their desire for its support, we may 
fairly pronounce the document of Mr. Van Buren to bea 
shameful undervaluing of the free states, and an attempt to 
advance the slave states to a station of power and influ- 
ence, even beyond that already so miserably and contemp- 
tuously used by them, on every occasion calling for its ex- 
ercise, for insulting and dishonoring us. 

Mr. Van Buren’s paternal admonition to the Friends to 
cease from acting on the principles they have had the hon- 
or first to carry out in their own conduct, we leave for their 
consideration.* Political men—men of expediency—are 
led into great error in supposing that all others can be in- 
fluenced as they are,—that all nen, in fine, have their 
price—and that there is no such thing as firm and unyield- 
ing principle about any thing. 





*As some evidence of the determined, yet calm temper 
on which he is attempting to operate, we refer our readers 
to an article in another column taken from ‘ The Friend.’ 





Anti-Slavery Intelligence. 


Mr. Alvord, who was taken out of his bed at midnight, 
in the village of Willoughby, by persons disguised, and 
conveyed several miles into the country, that he might be 
so intimidated as to desist speaking in behalf of the op- 
pressed, returned to that place on the invitation of many 
of the most orderly and respectable of the citizens, to renew 
his lectures. The mobocratic spirit again made some 
bluster. However, it soon expended itself. Mr. A. de- 
livered four lectures—after which an anti-slavery society 
was formed, consisting of onz HUNDRED and TEN mem- 

Their officers are— 

Samuel Wilson, president. 
James Rapple, vice-president. 
William H. Hosmer, secretary. 
Lord Sterling, Treasurer. 

L. A. Moody, 


H. A. Sharp, $ Executive Committee. 
L. P. Bates, 


bers. 


In Kirtland, Geauga county also, Mr. Alvord has been 
comed. An anti-slavery society has been formed with 


EIGHTY-SIX members, ‘Their officers are— 


| 


well received, and the doctrines of liberty have been wel-| 


ee 


Texas Items. 

Iv Nashville the Methodist church was given up to the 
use of the Texian emissaries, that they might religiously 
harangue the public on the merits of insurrection against 
the Mexican government. ‘The editor of the Western 
Methodist ucted a conspicuous part as one of the staff in 
this militario-ecclesiastico demonstration. It Was, as we 
are informed, a real hurrah affair—in good keeping, if not 
with the place, with the cause it was got up to promote, 


In Louisville, the Second Presbyterian church was put to 
the same pious use. Our southern brethren will soon ex- 
plain to such as have not yet understood, what they mean 
by ‘the church militant.’ 


In Cincinnati the heroes of Texas have not yet had an op- 
portunity of haranguing from the preacher’s desk; though 
sundry meetings have been held, at which gallant resolu- 
tions—the fruits of gallant speeches—have been passed, 
Dr. Drake, as will be seen from their proceedings inserted 
below, pronounces the T'exian outbreak a < religious’ 
matter. His views in Theology deserve more than ordi- 
nary notice—inasmuch as he has lectured to a class regu 
larly during the past season, in some department of that 
science. He is not one of the fanatical religioni, called 
peacemakers, His theology is rather of the chivalrous 
cast—rather belligerent--partaking of the southern spirit 
Whilst the patriarch McDuflie maintains that it is right 
to hang the ‘fanatics without benefit of clergy ’—the flagel- 
lators of Nashville to scourge them without crime; why 
may not the brace of honorables, Gov. Houston, driven 
from the first office, as well as from the limits of Tennes- 
see, by popular indignation, roused by his cruel treatment 
of a young and amiable wife; and Robert Potter of May- 
hew memory, released from a North Carolina juil, where 
the most atrocious crimes had confined him;—why, we 
Say, may not these worthies, impelled by a burning spirit 
of liberty, emigrate to one of the provinces of a govern- 
ment that has just shaken off the yoke of colonial depen- 
dance and oppression; that has as yet scarcely strength to 
stand by itself, and (taking the subject in a religious point 
of view) call on every landless resolute throughout the 
remotest borders of our country, to come to their help, and 
quite religiously take possession of the whole as spoils? 
‘Where’s the harm of a’ this!’ 

We do not feel prepared just now'on this subject, to 
call in question Dr. Drake’s ‘religious point of view? As 
he is fresh from his biblical studies, we might find ourselves 
not a little put to it to maintain our objections. We must 
therefore pass by any further notice of it for the present. 

But what shall we say to the resolutionist who mentions 
in the same breath, and as kindred spirits, Samuel Hous. 
ton and Leonidas—Davy Crockett and Gen. Warren— 
Robert Potter and Col. Stark? Truly, if any thing can 
impair our veneration for revolutionary worth, it is such 
mischievous trifling as this. 

Strongly do we hope to see this wild and wicked cru- 
sade against the peace and tranquility of a neighboring 
people, put to shame and utterly confounded by the good 
sense and the honest rebuke of our countryman. Were 
it not for the blood that has been and is still likely to be 
shed, the whole concern would be supremely ridiculous, 
Nothing but folly, blown up into fanaticism, could think 
of recommending to our government to recognize as an in- 
dependent nation, a band of insurgents, striving to tear a- 
| way from its proper allegiance one of the finest countries 
|in the world and to cover it with the miseries and the 
hopelessness of slavery. 


A benefit was given at the theatre on Monday night, on 
behalf of the Texas heroes. It was suggested at the Texas 
meeting the Saturday evening previous, that every one at 
the meeting should consider himself pledged to buy a tick- 
et—and if any were opposed to going to the Theatre 
themselves, they could give the ticket to those who had no 
such scruples. This, doubtless, was the ‘religious point 
of view’ in which the subject was looked at. 





Texas Meeting. 


Ar a numerously attended meeting of the citizens of 
| Cincinnati, held at the Court house, on the evening 


bookseller in Massachusetts sent on to New York to have 
it stereotyped; and ‘from one of the most distinguished and 
intelligent abolitionists in western New York—a member and resolution be signed by the officers of this meet- 
of the society of Friends—we have in a letter the most 1"8 
noble commendation of it. 


of the 16th inst. Alexander Gibson, was appointed 
| President, Miles Greenwood, Vice President, and 
| J. W. Piatt, Secretary. When Dr. Daniel Drake, 
| after explaining the object of the meeting offered 
| the following resolutions, accompanied by an ap- 
_ peal which was enthusiastically received. 

|  &esolved, That from the best information we can 
obtain, the people of the State of Texas are justifia- 
| ble in a political and religious point of view, in the 
| resistance they have made to the usurpations of the 
| 


Darius Martindale, president. 
Samuel Branch, vice-president. 
Samuel Billings, secretary. 
Alfred Morley, treasurer. 

Jeduthun Ladd, 

Quartus Clarke, } Executive Committee. 

Milton Coe, 

3 the despot Santa Anna. 

Fexron anti-slavery society—17 members:— N. C. Reed, Esq. spoke on the subject and offer- 
Hoofer, president. | ed the following resolutions. 
Cis Bins, entedany. ws | Resolved, That we regard the mode of warfare 
There are now mure than roun HUNDRED AND a Joneses ungasalicled 
, ahew M9 NDEED AND FORTY for fiendish barbarity. Outraging every feeling of 
anti-slavery societies in the United States. Of this num-| humanity, and every law of warfare recognised by 
ber there is nearly onz rountu in the state of Ohio. | civilized nations. 
| 4tesolved, 'That we regard the heroes of San An- 
pea: de Bexar, as kindred spirits with the heroes 
| of Thermopole—of Lexington—of Bunker’s Hill— 
bee: Ra devotion that has scarce a parallel in 
: the annals of the world 
THERE ann ¢ 

nuns has been no document published lately on the Resolved, hat we regard the cause of the Tex- 
subject of slavery, which seems to command more admira-' ians as holy and just, and that we will give them 
tion or to promise more good to the cause of freedom, than’ all the aid in our power, without violating any es- 


the report of the committee appointed by the synod of Ken- | tablished and well known principle of international 


tucky. It was written by president Young. Whilst we ‘he following preamble and resolution was sub- 
concur in the highest praises that have been given to it, mitted to the meeting, by J. W. Piatt. 

Whereas the citizens of Texas having declared 
themselves a free and independent republic, and 








Kentucky Synod Report. 


we except, of course, the clay-head of gradualism, which | 


has been placed on the éron body of argument in favor of jh own to the world by their valor and devotedness, 
immediate emancipation. No essay on the subject of the power and determination to sustain themselves 
what it treats, is likely to be more extensively circulated. as such. Therefore, 

A friend from Philadelphia, the other evening at our anti-! 4 oie ik oa Pad heartfelt satisfac- 
Se ig Ea : ._| tion the noble and gallant defence of the people of 
slavery —* mecting mm Cincinnati, tits " from his ‘Texas, on making, in establishing, and javiining 
pocket in pamphlet form—glre anti-slavery society in N. their rights as freemen. We hail them as an inde- 
York, has printed an addition of 15,000—it is advertised pendent nation; and respectfully suggest to the 
in the Philadelphia Evening Star, in the same form—a’ American Congress, now in session, that the time 
has arrived for the United States of America to re- 

, cognise Texas as a free and independent Republic. 
_ Resolved, That copies of the foregoing preamble 
and forwarded to our Representatives in Con- 
| gress, with a request that the same be laid before 

that body. : 
Before the vote was taken on the resolutions 
| offered by Messrs. Drake, Read, and Piatt, there 
Our last No. | was a call on Wm. M. Corry, Esq., who then ad- 
| dressed the meeting. C. Ramsay, editor of the 





We feel utterly ashamed of the numerous and gross typo-, Republican, afterwards made an extract from a Bal- 


graphical errors to be found on the inside of our last timore paper, shewing the feeling in favor of Texas, 
tucky’s legislation, would be looked upon as impertinent sheet. We were placed in circumstances which deprived 


in that city. The question was then taken on the 





and offensive. 


that is disgraceful, and that will prove ruinous to the Dis- 


trict, irrespective of the wishes of those who have the di- ; 





of good faith and common honesty.’ 


And where is the difference in the two eg of all opportunity of correcting the proof. We trust 
cases? Was it ever intended that congress should become : that our present circumstances—so much more convenient. 
the mere instrument, the senseless utensil of the slave , for the supervision of the press, than those in which we, that the proceedings of the meeting be published 
states, to perpetuate according to their caprice a system have heretofore been placed,—will prevent such errors in 10 the city papers. 

future. It isnot at all displeasing to us, thatin the gen-, 
eral trespass on accuracy, our own articles suffered as 
rect interest, and to the exclusion of the wishes of the re- much as any others, if not more. | 


‘several resolutions as above offered, which was un- 
animously adopted. 
On motion of Mr. D. Johnson, it was resolved 


On motion the meeting adjourned. 

A. Gipson, Pres’t. 

M. Greenwoop, Vice Pres’t. 
J. W. Piatt, See’y. Cin. Gazette. 
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Judge White & Slavery in the Dis’t of Columbia. 
Wasurneton, March 17, 1836. 
Dear Sir:— 
I have this moment received your favor under date 


of the 15th inst. In answer to the question put to me 


by no means, charge him with fraudulently attributing to 
us words, that in his estimation, are slanderous and crimi- 
nal, for the purpose of more securely and boldly main 

taining his position in reference to ‘abolition publica- 
tions. We think better things of him. We hope better 
things for him. He is pursuing the same process by 





I say, I do not believe congress has the power to abolish! vrich some of our very best abolitionists have been 


in the District of Columbia, and if that body did’ | ouided into their present form and consistency. 


Lhey 
I think the exercise of it would be 


slavery 
possess the power, 


very worst of policy. 


the | began by writing against abolitionism—and ended by 
| : 
| becoming converts to ite doctrines. We will not de- 


Holding these opinions I would act on them in any sit- 
uation in which I could be placed; and for both reasons 
would, if called on to act, withhold my assent to any bill 
having in view such an object. I take the liberty of for- 
warding to you a pamphlet containing my sentiments. 

Iam, most respectfully, 
Your most ob’t servant, 
HUGH L. WHITE. 

To J. B. Smira. 


—_— 


Abolition in Congress. 
From New-York a friend writes—‘ A member of congress 
whom I saw here a few days ago, told me it was truly 
surprising to see how abolition sentiments had gained 
ground in congress. ‘The cause must and will prevail, said 
he.’ = 


Tas ‘Cincinnati Anti-Slavery Society ’ held its appointed 
meeting on Tuesday evening last, at the house of J. & J. 
Melendy, on Main strect. We had the pleasure of seeing 


and hearing there Dr. Atlee of ?hiladelphia, a veteran of 


the society of Friends, in the c: tse of abolition, His ad- 


dress was highly encouraging 2 id interesting. Addresses 


were also made by Dr. Bailey ¢ id James G. Birney. 
Due notice will be given of the next meeting. 


—_— 





Colonization. 
HARD WORDS. 
We object to abolition publications, hecause they 


misrepresent the principles and measures of the Col- 


onization Society, and traduce the character of its 
founders and subsequent friends. We do not object 
to any man for taking exception to whatever he finds 


exceptionable in the society; neither as to its consti- 
The society is no advocate 


tution or administration. 
of perfection, or of infallibility; and consequently 
there may be things in it that call for correction 
from both friends and foes. 


pute to the society a principle which its constitu- 
tion and administration no where recognizes; and to 
its founders and members motives, the reverse of 
those which they have repeatedly avowed. This 
is done, for example, in the Philanthropist, pub- 
lished in New Richmond, by Mr. J. G. Birney, 
bearing date Feb. 12th, 1836. Speaking of the 
colonization society, he_gives the following charita- 
ble account ofits origin: ‘The fear of the example 
and contagion of freedom in the miserable condition 
of the free colored people, constitutes the real-basis 
of that unhallowed alliance called the colonization so- 
ciety.’ The editor of this paper, and author of the 
above slanderous declaration, is, judging from such 
of his productions as have come into our hands, a 
gentleman evincing no ordinary ability in his cause, 
and is generally free from that scurrillity so natural 
to the editor of the Liberator. How he was led to 
utter such sentiments against a society founded on 
principles and actuated by motives, as pure and 
righteous as appertain to any human association on 
earth, is difficult to explain, except by the s rit of 
abolition, of which he has become a proselyte and 
advocate. His declaration, we repeat, is a slander, 
the grossness of which is only exceeded by the inso- 
lent foreigner, T'hompson, who propo ed and advoca- 
ted before an abolition society in Boston, a resolu- 
tion adopted by the society, declaring, ‘the princi- 
ples and measures of the American Colonization So- 
ciety to be unrighteous, unnatural and proscriptive 
—at war with the best interests of Africa, and the 
attempt of its friends to give it support, to be fraud 
on the ignorance, and an outrage on the intelligence 
and humanity of the community, demanding the 
strongest public reprobation.’ 

What renders the above declaration of Mr. Bir- 
ney the more remarkable, is the fact, that he, when 
he turned a somerset from colonization to abolition, 
expressly contradicts the assertion found in the 
Philanthropist. In his letter he says, ‘I wish to 
be understood distinctly, that I do not, in the slight- 
est degree, impute to the benevolent individuals by 
whom the society was founded, or even to a large 
majority of thosg whom it is still warmly cherish- 
ed, any unworthy motive prompting their zeal. 
Whilst I cheerfully attribute to the majority, a stain- 
less purity of motive, in what they have done, and 
are doing; and further, a strong persuasion, that col- 
onization is the only means of rescue from the polut- 
ing anil crushing folds of slavery’—yet this very 
society to the founders of which and to a majority of 
its supporters, he is so solicitous to ascribe the ut- 
most purity of motive and intention, he calls an 
unholy alliance, having for its basis, a principle, 
well worthy a band of tyrants; principles, which, if 
true, ought to consign the society to ‘the strongest 
pubic reprobation.” Quantum mutatus abillo! How 
changed is the man from himself! Nil sie impar sabi! 
How shall we account for such inconsistencies!— 
Certainly there is a fatuity in abolition, which 
leads its subjects to unaccountable extremes. Had 
any one met Mr. B. in his former mind, and been 
able to inform him of the language and sentiments 
which he would at a future time use about the Col- 
onization Society, he certainly would have replied 
in the sentiments if not in the words of the King of 
old to the prophet, ‘is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this great thing?? Mr. B. has become an 
abolitionist, is our only reply or solution. 


(The above is from the Greene County Gazette, pub- 
lished at Xenia, in this state. Having no recollection 
of having expressed at any time such a sentiment as the 
writer ascribes to us, in relation to the basis of Coloniza- 
tion, we were a good deal surprised when we read it. Yet 
when we saw our paper cited by its date—the place of 
publication—ourself spoken of at full length, by  e— 
we thought it not at all improbable, that we might have 
used the severity of language with which we were 
charged. Although familiar with the sentiment, as ex- 
pressed by others—yet, as one of our own stock it seemed 
However, not resting on such evidence, 
when better was accessible, we, at once, referred to the, 
Number of the Philanthropist from which the words 
purport tobe taken. Two or three times did we look 
over the editorial articles, almost as often did we review 
the selections—our search was ineffectual—we could find 
neither the passage itself, nor any thing bearing the least 
similitude to it. 

Not content with this, we referred to several of the 
foregoing and subsequent numbers of the Philanthropist, 
tosee if the error of the writer was merely circumstan- 
tiat; for we had no desire, by any kind of shufiling, or. 
special pleading, to elude the force of criminal accusa-| 





strange to us. 





i 


But we do condemn, 
and hold it to be a crime of no ordinary grade, to im- 


spair of a similar beneficial result in the present case. 

| We doubt not, the writer will take an early opportunity 
of re-examining his authorities—in order, that he may en- 
joy the pleasure, should he find himself ntistaken, of do- 
‘ing us justice, by correcting his error; or enabling us to 
answer intelligently on our arraignment, cither by justify- 
ing and defending, or by pleading, ‘guilty,’ and quietly 
suffering the consequences. 

We trust, the Gazette will give the above, including 
the extract, a place in his paper.J—Ed. Phil. 


To the Hon. the House of Representatives. 


| The undersigned, inhabitants of 
respectfully represent to your Honorable Body, that 
they have learned with deep regret, that the consti- 
tution submitted for the approval of Congress by 
the Territory of Arkansas, as a preliminary mea- 
sure to its admission into the federal union, containg 
the following article: 

‘Thegeneral assembly shall have no power to pass 
laws for the emancipation of slaves, without the con- 
sent of the owners. ‘They shall have no power to prevent 
emigrants to this state from bringing with them such _per- 
sons as are deemed slaves by the laws of one of the 
United States. ‘They shall have power to pass laws to 
permit the owncrs of slaves to emancipate them, saving 
the right of creditors, and preventing them from becoming 
a public charge. They shall have power to prevent slaves 
from being brought to this state as merchandise, and also 
to obligate the owners of slaves to treat them with hu- 
manity.’ 

it is obvious that this article was designed to per- 
petuate domestic slavery in the future state of Ar- 
kansas, by depriving its legislature of that power 
to abolish it, which has been so successfully exer- 
cised by many of the legislatures of the other states. 

Your petitioners are well aware of the restrictions 
imposed by the federal constitution on the national 
government, in reference to slavery in the several 
states, and they would sincerely deprecate the slight- 
est unconstitutional interference, with this momen- 
tous subject. But Congress has too frequently sat 
in judgment on the constitutions adopted by Terri- 
tories asking admission into the Union, and has too 
often insisted on modifications, conditions, and 
pledges, as the terms of admission to permit their 
right to object to the constitution of Arkansas, to be 
now called in question. 

That the Congress of the United States, the Re- 
prasentatives of a free and Christian people, in the 
19th century, and at a period when the nations of 
the earth are modifying their institutions in favor of 
the rights and liberties of mankind, should deliber- 
ately and of their own free will and sovereign plea- 
sure declare in the presence of the whole world 
their consent to and approval of the perpetual and 
everlasting bondage and degradation of any portion 
of the human family, would be a blot on our na- 
tional character that conld never be effaced, and a 
sin which would invoke the judgments of Heaven. 
Your petitioners, therefore, most respectfully im- 
plore your Hon. body not to sanction the constitu- 
tion which the Territory of Arkansas has submitted 
to your revision. 


[We publish the above form, trusting that the friends of 
freedom and of our republican institutions will use it, at 
once, for preventing an act on the part of Congress that 
bears the appearance of perfect infatuation. Can it be 
possible that any one who has witnessed the power of the 
slaveholding states in our national Legislature—how by 
concentration of their blustering energies, they make our 
representatives quail and submit to th€ir exorbitant de- 
mands—can it be possible we say, that any one thus 





seeing and fecling any sympathy with our free institu- 
tions, would desire to see the uncontrollable temper of 
the south receive fresh nourishment by the formal estab- 
lishment of slavery in another state by the power of Con- 
gress!]—Ed. Phil. 





[From the Cincinnati Whig.) 
Symptoms of Improvement. 


We have inadvertently neglected to state at an earlier 
period, that a company of about eighty volunteers under 
charge of Lieut. Stanbury, left this place on Thursday 
last for Texas. ; 

On the morning of their departure there was a meeting 
of the citizens at the exchange, at which several resolu- 
tions relative to Texas were passed, one of which declared 
that it would meet the approbation of the meeting for the 
United States to purchase that territory. We think such 
a resolution unwise and ill-timed. We certainly want no 
more territory, nor is it good policy for the anti-slave 
states (voluntarily at least,) to advocate a measure that 
would certainly entailupon us two or three additional 
slaveholding commonwealths. There are also many 
other strong reasons that might be urged against such a 
measure, but our space to-day will not permit us to men- 
tion them. 

What does our friend of the Whig mean by such in- 
cendiarism? ‘Entail upon us two or three additional 
slaveholding commonwealths!’ This is saying a great 
deal for one committed, so far as he is, in support of slave- 
ry. May we not hope that he begins to catch glimmer- 
ings of the truth? 

And again:-~ 

[From the Cincinnati Republican.]} 
Lynch Law in Cincinnati. 


Srvenat tenements situated in a part of the city called 
the Swamp (the Five Points of Cincinnati,) were sct 
fire toand burned down, in the early part of Monday eve- 
ning last, in the presence of a large concourse of our citi- 
zens, who looked on without attempting to arrest the 
flames. The buildings were occupied principally by 
blacks of the lowest and mest abandoned character, and 
have long been notorious as a place of resort for rogues, 
thieves, and prostitutesblack and white. There can 
however be no excuse for such violations of the peace and 
laws, as characterized the proceedings of the rioters on 
Monday evening last. Every well disposed citizen should 
frown upon such outrages. What is the police about, 
that these things are permitted with impunity. 


One of two things is clear, either the editor is rapidly 


CONGRESSIONAL. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 











From the Evening Star. 
Incendiary Publications. 


Iw the Senate of the United States, on Thursday last, the 
bill to prohibit the circulation through the mails of incen- 
diary publications being taken up, as the special order of 
the day. Mr. Davis of Massachusetts made the following 
remarks. 


this was a measure of very great importance. The gen- 
tleman from South Caralina, (Mr. Calhoun) had given 
them so to understand, and he Mr. D., viewed it so when 
he moved the postponement of it yesterday, in order to 
have further time for consideration. The design was to 
prohibit the circulation of those papers denominated ag in- 
cendiary, by preventing their transmission through the 
mail. He read the first section of the bill, from which it 
appeared the design was to prohibit any person from put- 
ting into any post office any paper touching the subject 
of slavery, of the character described in the bill. “He 
viewed this measure as a fundamental charge in the 
policy of the government. It was putting the whole pow- 
er of the Government into the hands of the Senate. 


them, of which he had expressed his disapprobation, and 
also of the bill when it was made. While the report 
went on to show there was no power in Congress to ex- 
ercise the authority in a direct form, or to pass any law 
containing the provisions of this act, yet it assumed the 
power to carry into effect the laws of the States, 

He objected to the measure on the ground of expedien- 
cy. The design of the post office establishment was to 
facilitate the transmission of intelligence through the coun- 
try, to encourage intercourse, and foster a community of 
interest and feeling between the different portions of it. 
These were the reasons that influenced the Convention 
in granting these powers to establish post offices and 
post routes, Gentlemen in the slaveholding portion of 
the country, had met with difficulties, and were placed in 
hazard by the circulation of pictorial representations, and 
ask the government to suppress it; in doing which they 
propose to create an inquisitorial power in this branch of 
the government. For he held that if a penalty was an- 
nexed, it made it the duty of the deputy postmaster to in- 
quire into the character of papers put into his office, and 
also of whatever went out of it. He must examine the 
publications under the penalties put into the bill by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun) ranging 
from one hundred to one thousand dollars, at the discre- 
tion of the court, as a criminal offence. It imposed on a 
set of officers a judicial character so odious in its nature, 
that he apprehended few would be found willing to take 
the responsibility of accepting the office on such terms. It 
reached every thing written, printed, or painted on paper, 
which touched the subject of slavery. Whoever exercis- 
ed the oflice of deputy postmaster with these penalties 
hanging over his head would naturally be vigilant in de- 
tecting papers that were prohibited, and if any were found, 
they would be rejected and thrown out of his office. 
Whatever his imagination connected with jt must pass 
under the bar of his judgment. It would be claiming on 
the part of the government a monopoly, and exclusive right 
either to send such papers as it is pleased, or to deny 
the privilege of sending them through the mail. Once 
establish the precedent, and where would it lead to. ‘The 
government might take it into its head to inhibit the 
transmission of political, religious and even moral or phil- 
osophical publications, in which it might fancy there was 
something offensive, and under this reserved right con- 
tended for in this report, it would be the duty of the gov- 
ernment to carry it into effect. It would be ‘an invasion 
of the liberties of the country, of the press, and virtually a 
denial of the right of trial by jury; for the person who 
deposites a paper in the post oflice is not present or in- 
quired of when the deputy postinaster exercises the power 
over his rights. 

If an essay upon education reached the post office, and 
the postmaster was to find out it was not the policy to 
educate slaves, and that there was a law prohibiting it, its 
transmission must be prohibited. If, in a discussion of 
the great principles of civil liberty, slavery might happen 
to be accidently mentioned or touchedits transmission 
must therefore, be prohibited. In short, there was scarce- 
ly any subject that could be approached in which it might 
not, in imagination of postmastes, be construed as relat- 
ing to Slavery. Whatever might be prohibited by any 
one state was, under this act, to be enforced. Different 
states might have different enactments; consequently, there 
would be an entire want of uniformity in the laws on the 
subject. 

There were other rights and powers to be enjoyed, 
equally important, with which the rights here claimed 
ought not to come in contact. Mr. D. spoke of the great 
difficulty in determining what were, and what were not, 
incendiary papers; and read an allegation, contained in a 
bill of indictment found by a grand jury in Alabama 
against Joseph G. Williams, of New York. in September 
1835, for publications in a newspaper, and who was de- 
manded from the executive of New York for trial under it. 
The charge was, that he feloniously, wickedly, and sedi- 
tiously caused to be published that ‘God commanded, and 
all nature cried out, that human beings should not be held 
in bondage.’ Mr. D. introduced this to show how far the 
doctrine went, which was very important toknow. What 
had been alleged in this indictment would never have been 
thought of by any gentleman, not a resident of a slave- 
holding state, as criminal. Then where the boundaries 
to show what was to be included, and what excluded, from 
transmission by mail? To admit the right to suppress car- 
ried with it the right to circulate or not at pleasure. In- 
stead of doing it through its own power, the general gov 
ernment was to use the power of the state. The report 
said the power did not belong to the general government, 
to determine what was scandalous or libellous, or what 
was not, but that that right belonged to the states. 

Mr. D. said, wherever there was power feposed in the 
government, there were corresponding duties, and spoke 
of the powers and duties of the Post Office establishment. 
He denicd the right of the government to exercise a pow- 
er indirectly, which it could not exercise directly; and if 
there was no direct power in the constitution, he would 
hke to know how they would get the power of the states, 
which was a legislative power at most. He asked if the 
state of South Carolina could give a power to the general 
government not contained in the constitution of the United 
States. The act of 1803 had been quoted by which this 
government prohibited the importation of slaves from 
abroad. That act was meant to inhibit slavery, and was 
not applicable to the non-slaveholding states. In Massa- 
chusetts there was no accesion for the assistance of this 
government. Slaves could, by her laws, be made free, the 
moment they placed their feet on her shores. It was, 
therefore, intended to be confined to the slave-holding 
states. If there was any great existing evil, which called 
for a remedy, the state legislature could make it penal to 
circulate these publications; and when that should be found 
inadequate, it would be time enough to take measures to 
change the whole policy of the government. 

Mr. Calhoun said that the senator from Massachusetts, 
had certainly raised a very important point; and he could 
not do justice to his argument and to himself, without pre- 
viously arranging the various points of it. The senator, 
however, was mistaken in his view of the subject. It was 
because the subject particularly belonged to the states, 
and it was the duty of the general government to aid and 





improving in his love of law and order, or else he ranks | 
abolitionists far below beings of the ‘lowest and most | 
abandoned character;’ for be it remembered, a few weeks 
ago this same editor in conjunction with one or two of 
his city brethren, instigated and encouraged the mob- 
spirit against abolition. 

We hope however that both the above editors are get- 
ting over their passion for lynch law. 





Our Paper. 
Acatn we must apologise. Certain new arrangements 
which had become nétessary, have considerably delayed 
the issuing of the present number. The same circumstance 
allowing us time to examine but partially and superfi- 


co-operate with them in carrying their laws into efiect that 
bill was framed. He ventured to assert that not only did 
this duty result from the relations between the states and 
the federal government, but that it was an indispensable 
duty. The principle was not a new one; it had been ap- 
plied more than once; but it was an old principle applied 
toanew case. He threw out those hints to prevent any 
erroneous impressions’ resulting from the remarks of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

On motion of Mr. Calhoun 

The senate then adjourned. 





Discussion. 


‘Every species of intolerance which enjoins suppression 
and silence, and every species of persecution which en- 
forces such injunctions, is adverse to the progress of truth; 
foreasmuch as it causes that to be fixed by one set of mer 
at one time, which is much better and with more proba- 


Sentiments on the evils of slavery, 
| conscientious difference of opinion as to the mode it 
|is to be got rid of.’ 
lion to exist in our society on this subject? 


They had a report from a select committee before | not the steady 


[From the (Philad.) Friend.] 
Slavery. 


some of the subscribers and readers thereof on the 
subject of slavery, requesting that the editor should 
not, as a representative of our society, lose sight of 
| the principles we profess on this subject, or to that 





Mr. Davis said it had been very justly asserted, that | effect; 1 was pleased with their communication. Per-| 
| 


mit me to make some observations on this subject. 
, ing in the place of discussion, for no candid person 
would be influenced by such a course; and the 
_ Friends who addressed thee, desired the + judgment 
should be convinced by the force of truth, and the 
i better feeling of the heart touched by mild persua- 
‘sion and entreaty.’ 

| Among the readers of ‘ The Friend,’’ and mem- 
, bers of our own society, who entertain the same 
there exists a 


Ought this difference of opin- 
Would 
— by holding up to view 
the injustice and cruelty in all its varied features on 
the one hand; and the humanity, and justice, and 
safety of immediate emancipation on the other hand; 
searching out and occasionally putting in ‘The 
Friend,’ history, and well authenticated facts, both 
ancient and modern, (of which there are abundance 
of each;) remove all scruples, solve all doubts that 
may rest upon the sincere in heart, as the snow 
weuld melt before a southern sun? All admit sla- 
very to be asin, to be an evil, yct ‘ have a conscien- 
tious difference of opinion as to the manner of get- 
ting rid of it.” Ought we not toinculcate the doc- 


this as other matters? Ought we not to lay down 
our principles and illustrate them by facts and ar- 


by our society in America, asa paper of the society. 
This paper should be taken by families generally, | 
diffusing knowledge that may be useful and interest-| 
ing to mankind, and would assist to form the minds, 
of our children. Ought our children to be taught 
there is more than one course to pursue in regard to| 
sin? The language is ‘ cease to do evil, learn to do 
well.’ ‘Gradual operations,’ would not sound well 
attached to other sins, gradually ceasing from drink- 
ing, from stealing, &«. And although friends may, 
by the ruling powers of the earth, be constrained to 
accept of conditional justice, gradual abolition, as in 
the case of Pennsylvania and some other of the 
states, this should not divert them from sustaining 
their ancient and correct principles, and pleading for 
the injured their immediate rights, as in the example 
of our worthy departed Friend Warner Mifflin. ‘It 
is an exciting question,’ and such it will remain to 
be whenever it is discussed; and did the excitement 
abate in the British West Indies, and in Britain her- 
self, before provision was made for the emancipation 
of their slaves? And did Friends there, from the 
commencement of the noble cause to the latest per- 
iod, withhold efficient aid? Ithink not. Even 
Clarkson said, ‘ he counted on the Society of Friends 
to a man.’ 

‘Few things are more mischievous than that dog- 
matical exclusion and censorious spirit. But I 
cannot discover that our nothern Friends used such 
language or desired it. They have spoken with 


Dear Frienp,—Having read in ‘ The Friend,’ No. 
11, (19th of 12 mo. 1835) a correspondence from 


_I know it is useless to put ¢ declamation and upbraid- 


gument? ‘The Friend’ is the only paper patronised | 


_ 3. We recommend that our slaves be instructed 
in the common elementary branches of education. _ 

4. We rocommend that strenuous and persevering 
efforts be made, to induce them to attend regularly 
upon the ordinary services of religion, both domestic 
and public. 

5. We recommend that great pains be taken to 
teach them the Holy Scriptures; and that, to effect 
this, the instrumentality of Sabbath schools, when- 
| ever they can be enjoyed, be united with that of do- 
mestic instruction.’ 
| A resolution was then offered, that the Presbytery 
/recommend to the members of the churches under 











| their care the adoption of the plan prepared by the 
committee of Synod. On this question, the yeas 
, and nays being called for, the vote was taken and 
| stood as follows:—veas, Ministers, J. Howe, S. B. 
| Robertson, J. C. Barnes, J. H. Brown, J. C. Young, 
|S. Lynn, and T. Root, Elders, J. Green, L. Lan- 
draw, O. M. Hogland, 10. Nays, Ministers none, 
Elders N. A. ‘Thompson, B. Perrick, and Wm. 
| Wade, 3. Non Liquets, Rev. Thos. Cleland, D. D. 
i Elders, C. Rose, N. Ray, J. Holts, Sam. H. Hays, 
; and — Cabell. 6, 
| + Resolved, That each minute of this Presbytery in 
the congregation to which he preaches, each session 
| of the recent congregations, be required to read be- 
fore the church, at least once a year, the report of 
the Synodical Committee of 1834, containing the 
| plan of instruction and emancipation of slaves, re- 
| commended by the Presbytery.’ 

This was unanimously adopted. 

‘A letier from the Presbytery of Chilicothe, ad- 
| dressed to the Presbytery of ‘l'ransylvania, on the 
| Subject of slavery, was read, whereupon the follow- 
| ing resolutions were offered and adopted: 

‘Ist. Resolved, That while we receive the com- 


/Munication from the brethren of the Chilicothe 


: : : ‘Presbytery on the subject of slavery, in the same 
trines of our society, the doctrines of the Bible in| prs , a 


spirit of kindness in which it was doubtless made, 
we would enjoin our brethren that we deem the mode 
of action which they suggestinexpedient and hurtful; 
and that we have ourselves recommended to our 
churches the adoption of a plan which appears to us 
better calculated to remove the evils of slavery. 

‘2nd. Resolved, That the stated clerk of this 
Presbytery transmit to the Presbyt2ry of Chilicothe 
a copy of the previous resolution, together with a 
copy of the plan of action on the subject of slavery, 
which this Presbytery have recommended to their 
churches.’ 

‘In the course of a free conversation on the state 
of religion, it was incidentally mentioned that one 
ot the brethren in the Danville church, had sold a 
colored brother in good standing as a member of the 
samechurch. Whereupon the Presbytery, Resolved, 
That that session of the Danville church be directed 
to take up and issue this case agreeably to the prin- 
ciples contained in our Book of Discipline, and in 
the act of the General Assembly on slavery, passed 
in 1818,’ 





Is there not a cause. 


The ‘Western Christian Advocate,’ after stating the fact 
that there has been a decrease in the number of Metho- 
dists in the United States, during the past year, proceeds 
to state what, in its opinion, may be some of the causes of 
this unusual and unhappy result. : 
In our opinion, the Advocate has overlooked the chief 
difficulty in the way of the prosperity, not only of the Me- 
thodist, but of avery other section of the Protestant church 
in this country, and that is the course which they take in 
reference to SLAVERY. We look for no more prosperity, 





a heart warm with love toward the suffering and 
oppressed, breathing forth their anxious solicitude 
that Friends should retain their first love, approve 
themselves before God, as those who have bowels 
of compassion for their perishing, dumb, and down 
trodden colored brethren. 

‘The Friend” was never designed for an anti- 
slavery paper,’ yet as an organ of the society it 
must sustain anti-slavery principles, because Friends 
every where have borne their testimony against 
slavery, and where any could not be prevailed upon 
to liberate those they held in bondage they have been 
separated from the society. Another prominent 
principle maintained by Friends, and one in which 
the society are almost alone in the support, is now 
pretty generally adopted by the abolitionists, as far 
as my knowledge of their active agents extends; 
that is the spirit of non-resistance. Both these are 
the principles of Friends, incorporated in their dis- 
cipline, and periodically queried after, ‘ Are Friends 
faithful’ therein: and can we withhold a hand of help, 
on account of excitements, on account of the pre- 
vailing prejudices of the days in which we live, or 
on account of the unskilfulness of some of the ad- 
vocates thereof? Remember truth is truth, let who 
will depart therefrom. I should be pleased to see 
from time to time any thing that may promote this 
interesting cause, and recommend the writings of 
James G. Birney being published in ‘The Friend;’ 
and to those of ourmembers desirous of obtaining a 
paper devoted entirely to that subject, the paper 
called the Philanthropist, published in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and edited by the above person, is recommen- 
ded. 

I should also like to see an exposition of our re- 
ligious principles on this subject, desiring we should 
never become weary in well doing, until our country 
is free from her foulest stain; that we may not be 
compelled to say with Jefferson, ‘I tremble for my 
country when I reflect that God is just.’ 

A. W. T. 





The Literature of the world is [not] all against 
the slavcholder. 

From the (New Orleans) True American. 
Paulding on slavery in the United States, 1 vol., Wm. 
M’Kean and C. H. Bancroft. 

We noticed some time since a work upon this sub- 
ject, from an anonymous pen, entitled the ‘South vin- 
dicated from the treason and fanaticism of the north- 
ern abolitionists.’ The present work is by the gift- 
ed Paulding. Hegivesa history of slavery, and en- 
ters into a ‘calm, dispassionate consideration of the 
subject, on the broad general ground of its influence 
on the happiness of al] parties concerned. 

The subject is one of the highest interest to the 
people of the United States, and of vital importance 
to their future peace and safety. Mr. Paulding 
brings to his task no political nor party feelings or 
views. His endeavor is to sustain the axiom, ‘That 
no beneficial consequences to any class of mankind, 
or to the whole universe, can counterbalance the evils 
that will result to the people of the United States, 
from the dissolution of the Union, and that, there- 
fore, no project ought ever to be tortured by them, 
which places it in jeopardy.” And snch a project is 
an interference with the rights of slave-holders. 





[From the Journal and Luminary.] 
Transylvania Presbytery. 
Extracts from the minutes of the Presbytery of 
Transylvania, Ky., in session at Harrodsburg, April 
2, 1834. 

The Committee appointed by the Synod of Ken- 
tucky at its session in 1834, ‘to prepare a plan for 
the moral and religious instruction of slaves, and 
for their future emancipation, and to report such 
plan to the several Presbyteries of the Synod for 
their consideration and approval,’ laid before the 
Presbytery the following plan. 

‘1. We would recommend that all slaves now 
under 20 years of age, and all those yet to be born 
in our possession, be emancipated, as they severally 
reach their 25th year. 

2. We recommend that deeds of emancipation be 
now drawn up, and recorded in our respective coun- 
ty courts, specifying the slaves, whom we are about 
to emancipate, and the age at which each is to be- 
come free. 


tion preferred against us by one wha seemed every way, cially the editorial revise, must be accepted as a full excuse 
Competent to conduct the proscution. Thus far, our for the many typographical inaccuracies, which no doubt 
search has been unsuccessful. | deform the paper. In a week or two, we shall be able to 


bility of success, left to the independent and progressive 
inquiry of separate individuals. Truth results from dis- 
cussion and controversy—is investigated by the labors and 
researches of private persons. Whatever, therefore, pro- 


This measure is highly necessary, as it will fur- 
nish to our own minds, to the world, and to our 
slaves, satisfactory proof of our sincerity in this) 








We are inclined to believe, that the writer in the Ga-| operate under more favorable auspices; and until then our 
zette has been led into! unintentional error. We would, friends must bear with our delays and errors, 


‘it is the common interest of mankind to promote.’ 


hibits these, obstructs that industry and that liberty which’ work—and it will also secure the liberty of the slave | 


against ail contingencies. | 


no more revivals, no more glorious outpourings of the 
Spirit of God, until this Achan is removed from the chris- 
tian camp. 

Let the next general Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church take the right stand on this subject, let them 
come out boldly, and bear the same testimony on this sub- 
ject that John Wesley did, and the captivity of their 
church will soon be turned. What though it should beat 
the expense of much persecution, and the loss of even one 
half of their numbers? What are these in comparison 
with the returning favor of Heaven? And how soon would 
all losses, however great, be filled up as Job’s were? 

The next General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, or the next General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian church, have either of them in its power, and much 
more, both, to strike a blow which shall reach the con- 
science of every slaveholder in this nation, and never 
cease to disquiet him, until he lets go his iniquitous hold 
upon his fellow creatures. But will they do it? Let us 
hope so.— St. Louis Observer. 








Abolition Villany. 


Our readers will remember that we gave a favorable 
notice some weeks ago of a work, entitled 
‘THE HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY 
of the 
Unitep States 


o 
NORTH AMERICA, &c. &c. 
Edited by 
JOHN HOWARD HINTON, A. M. 
With additions and corrections 
By Samuet Knapp.’ 

We now warn our readers against encouraging 
said work. The perpetrators of it, after sending an 
agent to the south to solicit subrcriptions, which 
were given with the characteristic liberality of our 
people, have introduced into the 16th number, matter 
as false, calumnious and incendiary, as can be found 
in any other publication of the Tappan’s blood. It 
is thus the south is treated for its unsuspicious gen- 
erosity. The agent employed for this city and Sa- 
vannah, as soon as made aware of the base purposes 
for which he had been employed, indignantly threw 
up his agency, and intends, we understand, to call 
upon all persons who have subscribed, to refund what 
they have paid, and to discharge them from all obli- 
gation under their subscriptions. The miscreants 
whose agency he renounces, have thus been guilty of 
as black a crime towards him as towards the south— 
bringing in jeopardy both his life and character, for, 
if unaware of the contents of the workhe was circu- 
lating, he had continued to act for them, we cannot 
answer that he would not have paid the forfeit of his 
life, and been the victim of their baseness. 

It is a warning to the people of the South against 
all northern publications for which their patronage 
is solicited. Weare taught to expect the stab of the 
assassin whenever ‘we are approached from that quar- 
ter by requests for literary patronage.~-Charleston 
Mercury. 





Liability for Mobs. 


The bill making every city, town cr county responsible 

for any property destroyed by a mob, has passed in the 

house of delegates of Maryland. The bill also subjects 

all persons engaged in such riot to confinement in the pen- 

itentiary, for not less than two and not exceeding ten 

years; and if any person who is engaged in protecting said 

property, shall be killed by any of the rioters, the rioter so 
causing death, his aiders and abettors, shall be deemed 
guilty of murder in the first degree, and on conviction shall- 
suffer death. The vote on passing the bill was, ayes 32 
—nays 31. 





Anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. 
Tuer third anniversary of the society will be held with di- 
_ vine permission, in the city of New York, on Tuesday, 
| the 10th day of May next. The public exercises will 
commence at 10 o’clock, A. M. Several distinguished 
gentlemen are expected to address the meeting. The 
auxiliaries are requested to send delegates. ‘The friends 
of the cause throughout the union are invited to attend. 
| Delegates are requested to report their names at the So- 
ciety’s Rooms, No. 144, Nassau street, immediately on 
their arrival in the city. ' 
There will be a meeting of the delegates on Monday, 
11th May, at four o’clock, P. M.- Apply at Society 8 OF 
fice, No, 144, Nassau street. 





Joun Rankin Committee of 
Lewis Tappan, Arrangements. 
Srwron §, Jocetrn, 


New York, March 14, 1836. 
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dream, that civilized humanity, in the other sections 
of our own free country, or any where else, can ever 
become reconciled te the eternal existence of your 
precious system, and to the interminable duration of 
your inter-territorial slave trade; and that, too, whilst 
it is denouncing, and laboring to suppress slavery 
and the slave trade, in all other cases and places? 

Can you really believe that the righteous God who | 
reigns on high; whose ‘wrath is revealed from | 
heaven against all ungodliaess and unrighteousne 83 | 
of men;’ and ‘who executeth judgment for all ; 


that are oppressed:’ will peacefully permit you and 
your descendents, to the remotest generation, to | 
hold an unoffending people in such b 
that in which you hold blacks? Can you sup- 
pose, that your domestic slavery will form a part | 
of the state of things that shall exist during that | 
millennial period, which God has promised, and | 
christians expect, and the commencement of which | 
cannot now be far distant, when ‘the earth shall , 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters | 
cover the sea?’ And can you be ignorant, that, if; 
southern slavery is ever to be abolished, every hour , 
it continues, is strengthening the probability that; 


its termination will be accompanied by such scenes , 
of horror, as may well even in anticipation ‘ freeze | 
the warm blood at its fountain, and cause our hair, 
to stand on end, like quills upon the fretful poreu- 
pine? Can you then, I solemnly repeat the interro- | 
gatory,—and surely it is worthy of being most) 
solemnly pondered by you, and ail concerned,—can | 
you, with perfect cheerfulness, commit the happi- | 
ness of your posterity, throughout all their succes- | 
sive generations, to the chance that such an execra- | 
ble system shall continue to the day of judgment? 
If you can, then—do so. 
In conclusion, permit me to say a word or two, | 
respecting that high-pressure excitement that pre-| 
vails at present in the south, and the ultra proceed- 
ings that have there taken place. The annual mes- 
sage of the President of the United States to Con- 
gress; the communications of most, if not all, the 
Governors of states south of the Potomac, to their re- 
spective Legislatures, and many other things, exhi- 
bit the whole south as having lashed itself into a 
perfect turmoil and ferment, because, forsooth, the 
sacred subject of slavery has been touched, and cer- 
tain persons have dared to inquire a little into its 
morality and propriety. In the degree of this excite- 
ment, all sober moderation has been utterly exceed- 
ed, and in many of the expressions of it, all decency 
outraged. Large rewards have been offered by com- 
binations of slaveholders, to the everlasting disgrace 
of the officers themselves, for obnoxious abolition- 
ists, one hair of whose heads they could not have 
touched, if they had had them in their power, ex- 
cept by utter violation of all laws human and divine. 
Demands have been made by’ the constituted author- 
ities of one state, upon those of a different and dis- 
tant one, for the delivery, in contravention of ex- 
press constitutional provisions, and of all reason and 
right, of particular persons, that they might be tried 
and punished—or rather punished without trial, or 
with the mere mockery of one, for crimes committed 
hundreds of miles, from the scene of those proposed 
solemn farces, of which they would so eagerly have 
been made the sport and the victims. And these 
lawless demands have been made too, by communi- 
ties in which you boast that ‘ those great whig prin- 
ciples of liberty, by which government is restrained 
within constitutional limits, have their origin, and 
for a long time had their only abiding places.’ 
Large and heated assemblages have convened to- 
gether at many places through the southern states, 
and the most inflammatory appeals have been made to 
the passions and interests of the multitudes, and the 
most fiery and extravagant resolutions passed and 
published. Formally organized mobs, under the 
name of committees of vigilance, superseding by 
their existence, the tribunals legally constituted for 
the administration of justice; and by their acts, the 
regular proceedings of such tribunals, have been ap- 
pointed in all directions through your section of the 
Union. Now can you need tobe told sir, or to have 
it demonstrated to you, that all this wild excitement, 
and all these furious measures, are most suicidal in 
their character and tendency? There are doubtless 
two great objects, which the south would, at this 
time, especially wish to secure, viz:—to retain its 
slaves in that profound submission which they 
have generally hitherto exhibited—and to silence 
the discussions, and stop the efforts of those who 
have risen up to examine and oppose their wicked 
system. Nowcan you suppose, that either the one 
of these objects, or the other, is likely to be accom- 
plished by the turbulent course-which the south has 
been for some time pursuing? In this age and land 
of light and liberty, are the understandings of men 
to be convinced, and their conciences to be satisfied, 
by telling them that their understandings and con- 
sciences must not be exercised at all; or by displays 
of wrath and angry denunciations—perhaps by the 
employment of violence—whenever they are so ex- 
ercised? In our day and country, is thought to be 
stifled, and speech silenced, by noise, and wrath, 
Need you be told 
sit, that the period has gone by—we trust forever— 
when such measures could be used, for such a pur- 
pose, with the faintest prospect of success—that 
such an object, and such means to accomplish it, 
are suited only to the deepest gloom of the dark 
ages—and that the man who would now undertake 
to manage in this way, the minds and moral sense 
of men, will soon find that he is laboring most effi- 
ciently against himself? And accordingly, though 
to you it may seem paradoxical, it is a fact well 
known here, that the south is doing itself more in- 
jury, and causing itself more danger, than the op- 
posers of slavery could possibly do, if such were 
their wish. Rest assured, the spirit that has been 
manifested, and the proceedings that have taken 
place, in your division of our confederacy, are to 
make, and are actually making abolitionists of thou- 
sands, on whom all other means would probably 
have utterly failed. Such papers as your message 
sir, and the published speech of Mr. Edmund Bel- 
lenger, of Barnwell district, in your state, are gen- 
erally and justly considered by the opponents of 
your system, as documents of the most effective 
kind for promoting their views and cause—as cal- 
culated to supercede in a great measure, the neces- 
sity for any arguments or efforts of their “own. 
The hotspur heat which slaveholders exhibit, has a 
direct and powerful tendency, to convince every 
northern and western man of any intelligence and 
principle, that the effects of slavery upon the char- 
aeter of the whites themselves, are of the very worst 
kind; and that the subjects of this heat are conscious 
themselves, that their system will not bear investi- 
gation; and the utterly extravagant positions which 
they take—positions calculated to hold every intel- 








gaze of astonishment and the glow of indignation, 
necessarily array every honest, sensible, disinteres~ | s- 202s s 


ondage as Called them forth; and consequently prov 
|judgments of the Almighty on those who practice 


ted man, in instinctive opposition and abhorrence. [From the Richmond Enquirer.] 
But not only is the iuconsiderate and fiery course Mr. Van Buren-<no Abolitionist. 


referred to, calculated to increase very largely, both | We lay this morning before our readers the follow- 
the numbers and the zeal of abolitionists, it has a ing frank, manly, masterly letter of Mr. Van Buren 


tempting to coerce their brethren in other states in- | of agitation, may be overco aren 
to the abolition of slavery, by appeals to the fears| ed teonaeuttve by souatitasional tomaedian” or render. 
of the master and to the passions of the slave; and! To one class of those who have hitherto etiti 

that they could not but consider them as disturbers ed Congress for the abolition of slavery in a Dik 
of the public peace, and would, by all constitutional trict of Columbia, I cannot forbear to refer. | aL 
means, exert their influence to arrest the progress of lude to the society of Friends, or the people i > 
such measures:’ ‘That whilst they would main- denominated Quakers. The uniformity of the’, 





tendency also, more than any thing else could have, | on the subject of abolitionism. 
to spring that mighty mine of which you speak; and There is some reason to suspect that the letter 
thus to introduce all the fearful consequences of , from North Carolina was intended to embarrass him 


: : ee —as Jackson was the scene of the famous Mangum 
such an explosion. Passing over the principle, | a Toi ee a a a act helnghel 40 meet 
that the heat and violence in question, must increase | th ojr aabelia fairly, openly, and above board. And 
exceedingly, in the sight of God, the guilt of that the cireumstance of a similar inquiry being address- 
unhallowed system, the disturbing of which has ed to him by the Delegate from Brunswick, and a 
oke the friend of the administration, we are indebted for the 
‘pleasure of laying this interesting correspondence 


; ‘ : 4 | before the public. 
it—passing over this, I say,—as you would proba- | Mr. V sh nc explicitly admits that he construes 


bly consider it rather ‘ fanatical’—let us look for @ the general clause in the constitution as conferring 
moment as philosophically as we can, at mere na- on Congress the same authority in the Federal Dis- 
tural causes. It follows from what has already | trict over the subject that would otherwise have been 
been said, that the discussions of’ abolitionists, possessed by the states 
. : smi : ‘throwing upon them, as we contend, the duty of 
might go on, and their publications circulate amongst wie Up es ’ 
th ens tettebien ited. weer seven tna |e for every slave that should be touched. But 
ee eee eee y while he frankly admits such a power, he protests, 
nothing whatever, or very little, of the whole mat-| in the most solemn manner, against the slightest ex- 


ter. But they cannot be blind and deaf, to what! ercise of it ‘against the wishes of the slaveholding 


transpires under their own eyes, and within hearing states.’ 
of their own ears. Many at least, of those violent} He contends that no such power ought to have 
acts to which the intemperate excitement spoken| been given—that the exemption as to slavery Is a 


f i 3 d the fi d fi eee in | casus omissus in the constitution. He believes, that 
of gives rise, and the fire and fury Diazing In the | if such a case as the present could have been fore- 


eyes of almost every white man they meet—these| seen at the formation of that instrument, it would 
things cannot of course escape their observation. have been made an exception tothe unrestricted le- 
And think you they will be satisfied, until in some , gislative power—moreover, that it is a surprise upon 
way or other, they have discovered the cause and the states of Virginia and Maryland—that if such 


F a » as > pre foreseen at 
meaning of such phenomena? And what, let me; 4 C4S° as the present could have been foreseen ¢ 
es | the time of the cession, a positive restriction would 


ask, would be the probable effect of their making | have been laid upon Congress, against any attempt 
such adiscovery? What bearing would itbe likely) t> exercise any such power. = 

to have upon their ‘contentment and happiness’—/| Mr. Van Buren holds, as a necessary consequence, 
their ‘fidelity and attachment to their masters’ &c., | that the abolition of slaves in the District against 
to see those masters thrown into such frantic com-| the wishes of the slaveholding states, would destroy 


motion, when the subject of slavery is but touched, | at once that compromise of Wied, pobrincag warner} 


argh: : : | basis of our soctal compact. 
or that of emancipation mentioned? Would it have | +, he tis clear and settled opinion, that it is the sacred 
a tendency to render them more tamely submissive, | duty of those who are entrusted with the control of 
and to keep down all insurrectionary feelings; to) the action of the federal government, to use their 
learn that leaders amongst their masters devoutly | constitutional power so as to prevent it—and, o 


pray, that their ‘descendents in the remotest gene- Course, if he were the President of the United 
| States, he must veto any bill which might affect the 


ll : : 
oer id — = aes = oeniage ees ae rights of the slaveholders in the District. No lan- 
termined to ‘recognise no distinction between vont | guage indeed, can be stronger than that which he 
mediate and remote emancipation,’ &c. &c? Will! employs. He would go into the presidential chair 
not your slaves conclude sir, that they possess no ‘the inflexible and uncompromising opponent of any 


inconsiderable power—that their masters secretly | ont s sli 
fear them, and contemplate a servile insurrection as. ee: _ — a ese 
ones “53 _ ree Pe ware. — wes ane them the poe pase so solemn is his conviction of duty 
stigmatize, as ‘incendiary’ and ‘insurrectionary,’! as to the District, so deep his sense of the injustice 
all attempts to discuss, even with themselves, the) which would be done to the slaveholding states—so 
morality and propriety of slavery? And surely, you perfectly satisfied is he that ‘it would inevitably 


should most evidently, with even more solicitude| occasion the dissolution of our happy union’—that 
he declares the exercise of any such power in the 


a i ich y a . apne : shag xp 
de necaioe githecanlnnseoeemnnt: #echamsrabag rare District forbidden by objections ‘ imperative in their 


of Maryland and Virginia—, 


i attempt onthe part of Congress to abolish slavery ; 


tain inviolate the liberty of speech and the freedom course upon this subject, the temperate manner j 
of the press, they considered discussions, which, which it has been manifested, and the marked st 
|from their nature, tend to inflame the public mind cellence of their conduct and character appear to 
‘and put in jeopardy the lives and property of their have conciliated respect for their motives, even fr : 
| fellow-citizens, at war with every rule of moral duty, those who differ with them in opinion. ; As te 
and every suggestion of humanity, and would be my observation has enabled me to judge, itis due : 
‘constrained, moreover, to regard those, who, with a them to say, that as there has been no indication f 
| full knowledge of their pernicious tendency, persist any change of opinion upon their part durin th 
‘in carrying them on, as disloyal to the union:’ * That’ present excitement, so has there been no ielienee f 
|the people of the south would do great injustice if a disposition to lend themselves to the undue ve 
| they allow themselves to believe, that the few who tions of the public mind, attempted by others, There 
are interfering with the question of slavery, are act- is certainly no class of people in this country, wh 
‘ing in accordance with the sentiments of the north have a deeper interest in the preservation UF the 
upon the the subject;’ and finally, ‘that they made union and of the happy system of government whi h 
these declarations to their southern brethren in the jt upholds, than they; and it has now become 08 
same spirit of amity which bound together their apparent to all reflecting and observing minds a 
fathers and ours, during along and eventful struggle the question of slavery in the District of Colu bia 
for independence; and that they did, in full remem- cannot be pressed to the result they desire ya 
| brance of that common association, plight to them’ safety to those paramount objects. Do not thes 
their faith to maintain in practice, as far as lies in considerations justify the hope, that from “stag 
their power, what they had thus solemnly declared.’ least, we may reasonably expect for the future m 
These views, thus expressed and sanctioned by ‘mode of dealing with the subject, which whilst it 
‘myself, appear to me to cover the whole ground, does no injustice to their principles shall repress 
save the abstract question to which you have been instead of increase agitation, ond: om Ae of 
pleased to call my attention, and I cheerfully em- the great interests to which I have referred? No 
| brace the opportunity you have felt it your duty to doubt it would be to distrust the influence which in- 
|afford me, to explain myself fully on thatalso. As dustry, morality, intelligence, and republican habits 
auxious as you can possibly be, to arrest all agita~'—qualities which al] admit them to possess in a 
tion upon this disturbing subject, I have considered high degree, are calculated, in great emergencies to 
the question you have propounded to me, with a'exert upon the conduct of their possessors And 
| sincere desire to arrive at the conclusion, that the for the like reason, it may certainly be expected that 
subject, in respect to the District of Columbia, can well-disposed persons of other religious denomina- 
ibe safely placed on the same ground on which it tions, who, without a full consideration of the diffi- 
stands in regard to the states, viz: the want of con- culties which surround this subject, and of the dan- 
stitutional power in Congress to interfere in the mat- | gerous consequences t? which the efforts of the abo 
ter. I owe it, however, to candor, to say to you, litionists so evidently tend, have lent to those efforts 
ithat Ihave not been able to satisfy myself that the influence of their i1ames and character, will be 
| the grant to Congress, in the constitution, of the careful hereafter to avuid the repetition of an error so 
power of ‘ cxclusive legislation in all cases whatscever’ , unfortunate and mischievious. 
over the Federal District, does not confer on that In every view of the subject, therefore, it docs ap- 
body the same authority over the subject that would. pear to me, thaty although there certainly is, in the 


| Marpland are rere powaness, Sy Se ae - present condition of the country in relation to it, suf- 
, Mary ic ginia; g ght not, ficient to excite the most serious attention, there 
in virtue thereof, take such steps upon the subject is nothing in the state of public opinion in the Uni- 
jin this District, as those States might themselves ted States to justify that panic in the public mind, 
| take within their own limits, and consistently with which invariably disqualifies, those who partake of 
| their rights of sovereignty. , it, from dealing wisely or successfully with the cir- 

. Thus viewing the matter, I would not, from the cumstances by which it is produced. From abroad 
lights now before me, feel myself safe in pronounc- we haye, I think, some right to expect less interfer- 
ing that Congress does not possess the power of in- | ence than heretofore. We shall, Lam confident, for 
of Columbia. But, whilst such are my present im- enlighten us on the subject. Recent results here, and 
pressions upon the abstract question of the legal | the discussions with which they have been attended, 
power of Congress—impressions which I shall at cannot fail to attract the attention of the reading and 
all times be not only ready, but disposed, to surren- reflecting portion of the foreign public. By these 
der upon conviction of error—l do not hesitate to means they will be made to understand our real con- 
give it to you as my deliberate and well-considered | dition in this respect, and they will know that the 
opinion, that there are objections to the exercise of | unchangeable law of that condition is, that the slave 


this power, against the wishes of the slavehciding | question must, be left to the control of the slave- 
states, as imperative in their nature and obligations, | holding states themselves, without molestation or 


terfering with or abolishing slavery in the District! some time at least, have no more foreign agents to ‘ 


system itself, conceal from your slaves that you feel | 
any fears of them—that you consider them a ‘ mighty 
magazine of combustible matter’—or regard a ser- 
vile war as a thing even possible. 

Upon the whole then, the excitement and violent 
proceedings at the south, are palpably and power- 
fully calculated to defeat the very objects which 
those who display them have in view. And I re- 
peat the assurance, in substance already given, that 
the discussion of slavery is neither to be prevented 
nor postponed, by the means employed for the pur- 
pose. But believe me sir, for what I say is, and you 
will find it, true—those meens will only ensure and| 





and that too, under circumstances of increased dis- 
advantage to the supposed interests, and real views, 
of your state and others. I deliberately and solemn- 
ly repeat it,—the time has come, when those con- 
cerned must hold themselves ready, to defend this, 
institution, not by impotent rage, or arbitrary author- 
ity, but by temperate, dignified, and sound reason- 
ing; and that too, upon its own intrinsic merits; or 
abide the issue. 

Thus have I attempted to examine some of the 
leading positions in that part of your message, 
which regards African slavery, and the efforts now 
going on for its abolition. In the language of the 
poet, slightly modified, I can truly say, that I have 
endeavored, ‘Nothing to extenuate, nor to set 
down aught in malice.” Should it be thought by 
any person, that the high official station you occupy, 
ought to have restrained in some measure the free- 
dom with which you have been addressed, I ask 
it to be remembered, that, that very station will al- 
so impart its weight to the sentiments you have 
published; and forms of course a reason for review- 
ing them with the greater independence and hon- 
esty. It has been my desire and aim, sir, to treat 
you and your opinions with all due respect, and 
I hepe I have not been altogether unsuccessful, 
but when a question, affecting so deeply as does 
this, the temporal and eternal welfare of millions of 
the human race, is at issue, ‘God forbid,’ that ever 
I should sacrifice truth, or betray its interests, to 
mere forms of etiquette. WhenI consider the pow- 
er of interest and prejudice to blind the mind, and 





nature and obligations as the most palpable want of 
constitutional powers would be’—and that he would 
go into the presidential chair ‘with the determina- 
tion equally decided, to resist the slightest interfer- 


in regulating the conduct of public men, as the most 
palpable want of constitutional power would be. 


You have alluded in your letter tothe conspicu-| 


interference from any quarter; that foreign interfer- 
| ence of every description can only be injurious to 
'the slave, without benefit to any interest, and will 


ence with the subject in the states where it exists.’ 
Who then can doubt Martin Van Buren’s solemn, 


deliberate, and well considered determination to ex-| Circumstance, rather than to any other, that I am to | 


ercise all his influence, all the power with which he 
may ever be invested, to prevent the slightest action 
of Congress, either in the District or in the states— 
and if it should ever come to that, (which Heaven 
in its providence forbid!) he is ready to put the 
presidential veto upon it, and to arrest the evil. He 
is committed to this course by every high and holy 
consideration, which can bind his conscience, affect 


hasten such discussion. They will only hurry it on;|his character, and concern the eternal interests of 


his beloved country. 
North Carolina Correspondence. 
His Excellency Mantin Van Donen. 

Dear Sir:—A portion of your fellow-citizens in 
this section, feeling a deep anxiety as to your views 
on a topic which most vitally affects our immediate 
welfare and happiness, have thought proper to pro- 
pound to you, the following interrogatory, to which 
we wish an explicit answer. 

Do you, or do you not believe that Congress has 
the constitutional power, to interfere with or abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia? 

The conspicuous situation in which you are 
placed, and the importance of a thorough knowledge 
of your views on this interesting topic, will, we 
hope, be sufficient apology for the liberty we have 


taken. 

(Signed, ) JUNIUS AMIS, 
ISAAC HALL, 
JOHN WALL, 
C. YELLOWBY, 
SAML. R. SPIRRILL, 
JAS. W. PUIZINN, 

Jackson, February 23, 1836, 
Martin Van Buren’s Reply. 
WasuineTon, March 6, 1836. 


GentrLemMen:—I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter apprizing me of the deep 
anxiety which is felt by a portion of your fellow- 


citizens, as to my views upen a topic vitally affect- 


ing their immediate welfare and happiness, and of 


the importance of their being possessed of a 
thorough knowledge of them; and asking me to say, 
whether I do or do not believe that Congress has the 
constitutional power to interfere with, or abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia? 


ous situation in which I have been placed before the | "t be endured by any section of our country; and 
public, and I take it for granted, that it is to that | that any interference, coming from even the non- 
slaveholding portions.of our own territory, is caleu- 
ascribe the solicitude felt by yourselves and your | lated to endanger the perpetuity, and if sanctioned 
fellow-citizens in respect to my views on this sub-; by the general government, would inevitably oc- 
ject. I recognise, to the fullest extent, the propriety ©@SSion the dissolution of our happy union. Sce- 
of this desire on your part; and although there is 18 = subject in this, its true rx ope and conscious 
nothing in your letter making the avowal necessary | #8 Mey must be, that the downfall of this republic 
I prefer that not only you, but all the people of the | would he the severest blow that the cause of lib- 
United States shall now understand, that if the de-|€rty and self-government could receive, and from 
sire of that portion of them which is favorable to | which its recovery would be hopeless, the wise and 
my elevation to the chief magistracy, should be | the good amongst them—those who are really guid- 
gratified, | must go into the Presidential chair the it by the principles of justice and humanity—will 
inflexible and uncompromising opponent of any at- [Pause and acknowledge that they have misappre- 
tempt on the part of Congress to abolish slavery in hended the true bearings of this question. Instead 
the District of Columbia, against the wishes of the|¢! #ccusing our countrymen, who hold property in 
slaveholding states; and also with the determination slaves, with disregarding the general principles of 
equally d:cided, to resist the slightest interference mass Fong ore ag onete of a pure religion, they will 
with the subject in the states where it exists. In eae a this class of our citizens, as sincere 
saying this, I tender neither to them nor to you, any re M1 the happiness of niankind as any others, 
pledges, ye ay settled opinions and cen-| 4" ‘be 'd sn 8 pee that ye it thes gal 
vietions of duty. Those who doubt that they will| Petty, the result of causes over which they had no 
be carried into full and fair effect, are under no obli- control, is an inheritance which they only know how 
gations to trust me. An opportunity is afforded |to dispose of. Instead of charging the people of 
them to exercise their free choice in the matter, and | the non-slaveholding states, a3 has often been done, 
they may be assured, that there is no one less likely with hypocrisy mn professing an ardent love of 
to complain of its exercise than myself. freedom, they will find that the free citizens of 
The peculiar importance of the subject, anda de- or age oa — Bg: open peepee “ 
sire (which you will allow me to feel) that my | aon linea a tn i rc pet 
views of it should be correctly understood, make It} i, , Merwe of prea 4 b Sa Cet ateeery 
proper that I should explain the grounds of the}... a Oe Oe ee: ENG TEgarS Sever) 
opinions above expressed. ‘They are founded as inconsistent with the equal rights on which 
igs OAR CS OO . | our institutions are ill i - 
amongst others, on the following considerations, | ° 1 ee “one fin, founded, they will involve them 
alae | Selves a s lum, a of seeking to evade a 
‘ see ' compact which was . f 
_ Ist. I believe, that if it had been foreseen, at the | 54, cettonal prea “ia ued Z Pee or 
time ¢ _ a of the constitution, that the | their present power pa unexampled sinleaiesity to 
seat of the federal government would be fixed in 4) gicsolye a connexion with their southren brethren 
slaveholding region, and that the subject of slavery | pyned ata period of mutual adversity, for a aap 
nar ail Rd ra ca 
would be there agitated to the prejudice of those! which was then not only known to atist but the 
holding this species of property, the right to do 80;| eontinuance of which was expressly recognised in 
would, with the assent of the non-slaveholding thes bound of Geix enlon P y 8 
states, have been made an exception to the unrestrict-| | jave thus gentlemen been compelled to extend 
ae ge wage : thre on, bee 
Ate amp alt ig given to Congress over the) my remarks, considerably further than I intended, 
2 : rr: : when I commenced to answer your enquiry. As, 
2dly. I cannot but regard the agitation of this sub-| however, the subject was delicate and important, 
ject in the District of Columbia, as a surprise upon I feel that I have not trespassed farther upon your 
the people of Maryland and Virginia, being very|time in its examination than was proper to enable 
confident that if the state of — which now ex-] you to comprehend the views I entertained of it, or 
ists, had been at all apprehended by those states,|than was respectful to the considerations which 





Iam not only willing, but desirous, gentlemen, 
that you should have the most thorough knowledge 
of my views and feelings upon the delicate and in- 
teresting subject with which your question is con- 
nected; and I shall endeavor to acquaint you with 
them in the fullest manner in my power. 

Not having, heretofore, had the honor of being in 


shut out the light of reason and of truth, my hopes I 
must confess, are not the most sanguine, that this 
communication will make any impression upon you. 
But I again respectfully ask—I entreat—that you 
will give to the views I have presented, a candid 
and dispassionate consideration, With this request 


the cession of the District would not have been 
made except upon the express condition that Con- 
gress shonld exercise no such power; and that with 
such a condition the cession would, in the then state 
of public opinion, have been readily accepted. 

3dly. Ido therefore believe, that the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, against the 
wishes of the slaveholding states (assuming that 


justified your call for those views. And I feel as- 
sured, whatever may be the difference of opinion, if 
any, which exists between myself and any other 
portions of my fellow citizens, that the issue of this 
matter as of all preceeding questions which have 
agitated the public mind, and have thought to be 
pregnant with danger, will, in their hands, be such 
as to strengthen the bonds of their union, and to in- 


There close. 
Respectfully, 
Your fellow-citizen, 
Joun GrRavAM. 





From the Richmond Whig 

Letter from Gerrit Smith of N. York to Wm, 
Naylor of Virginia, 

Art last we have the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but thetruth. Gerrit Smith isa man whom even 


life and the benevolence of his character—widely 
and fatally mistaken in its object in this instance, 
but none the less upright and sincere in its charac- 
ter. Fora longtime if we are not mistaken, he was 


tionists, but yielded ultimately to the views of the 
latter. He has fathomed the policy of Marcy’s mes- 
sage. He proves it to be but a part of the system 


to the extent of the danger which menaces from the 
north—and making professions never to be, never to 


can be realized. Jt also developes the real truth as 
to the march of abolition—that it has abated, that it 
has yielded not a jot of its designs, and that it has 
an actual accession of numbers in New-York alone, 
of 500 a week! 

None who read his letter will doubt its statements. 
And we call upon the people to read it most atten- 
tively, as the most authentic which is before them: 
And when they have read it, to reflect upon the con- 
duct of those in the legislature and in congress, who 
have treated this momentous question in sudbordina- 
tion to Van Burenism' Let us be denounced as ag- 
itators and welcome. Virginia shall see, if we can 
show it to her, the true nature and extent of the ap- 








jigent and virtuous mind in suspense between the 


palling crisis which cannot long be deferred. ‘Fore- 
saan. forearmed.’ 


be attempted to be realized, never intended to be| fits of whichit is the source: 
realized, which even if the professors desired, never} master and slave is a matter exclusively belonging 


political communication with you, I am not advised 
whether the sentiments relating to it, which have 
been avowed by myself and by my authority, within 
the last two years, have come to your knowledge. 
I deem it, therefore, proper, to furnish you with the 
substance of them, before I reply to your more spe- 
cific inquiry. 
were— 


The avowals to which I refer, 


ist. An opinion that Congress has no right to in- 


terfere in any manner, or to any extent, with the sub- 
slave-holders must respect for the integrity of his| ject of slavery in the states. 


2d. Against the propriety of their doing so in the 


District of Columbia; and 


3d. The statement of my full concurrence in the 


sentiments expressec by the citizens of Albany, in 


a zealous colonizationist and opposed to the aboli-| public meeting, the most important of which are as 
follows, viz: ‘That the constitution of the United 


States carries with it an adjustment of all questions 
involved in the deliberations which led to its adop- 


for humbugging the south—for political and instru-| tion, and that the compromise of interests in which 
mental schemes, misleading the southern people as| it was founded, is binding in honor and good faith, 


independently of the force of agreement, on all who 
live under its protection and participate in the bene- 
‘ That the relation of 


to the people of each state, within its own boundary, 
and that any attempt by the government or peopie of 
any other state, or by the general government, to in- 
terfere with or disturb it, would violate the spirit of 
that compromise which lies at the basis of the feder-! 
al compact.’ ‘That we can only hope to maintain’ 
the union of the states by abstaining from all inter- 
ference with the laws, domestic policy and peculiar! 
interests of every other state:? ‘That all such in-' 
terference which tends to alienate one portion of our. 
countrymen from the rest, deserves to be frowned 
upon with indignation by all who cherish the prin- 
ciples of our revolutionary fathers, and who desire’ 
to preserve the constitution by the exercise of that 
spirit of amity which animated its framers:’ ‘That’ 
they deprecated the conduct of those who are at- 





Congress has the power to effect it) would violate | crease those fraternal and patriotic affections, which 
the spirit of that compromise of interests which lies our past national history has so often and so hon- 
at the basis of our social compact; and I am thor-! orably illustrated. 
oughly convinced, that it could not be done, so! I am, very respectfully, 
without imminent peril, if not certain destruction, | Your obedient servant, 
to the union of the states. Viewing the matter in! ‘ M. Van Boren. 
this light, it is my clear and settled opinion, that’ Messrs, Junius Amis, Isaac Hall, John Wall, C. 
the federal government ought to abstain from doing | Yellowby, Samuel B. Spirrill, and James W. 
so, and that it is the sacred duty of those whom the; Puizinn. Jackson, N. C. 
people of the United States entrust with the con-) ——s 
trol of its action, so to use the constitutional power | 400 Abolitionist Societies. 
with which they are invested, as to prevent it. Tne last No. of the infamous abolition print; mis- 
I think it due to the occasion, and only a simple nomered ‘ Human Rights,’ says ‘ The number of Ab- 
actof justice to my fellow-citizens of the north, of, olition societies on our list is now FOUR HUNDRED.’ 
all political parties, to add the expression of my full What say ye to this, men of the south, who declare 
belief, that the opinions above expressed accord in the abolitionists contemptible, few, and feeble, and 
substance with those entertained by a larger majori- continually becoming more so, and denounce the 
ty of the people of the non-slaveholding states, nullifiers for their endeavors to awaken the people of 
than has ever before existed in those states on a pub-, the south to a consciousness of the increasing dan-. 
lic question of equal magnitude. It is also due to ger which assailsthem. Is there more safety, and. 
them to say, that their sentiments on this subject Sense, in indifference or vigilance—and no merit in: 
spring out of considerations of too high a character, | the axiom ‘ Morewarned, forearmed?” Wait a little 
and look to consequences of too solemn an import, While, gentlemen, and we shall see beyond all doubt 
to be shaken by slight causes. With only a gen- who have been right in this matter, you, or the nul- 
erous confidence on the part of the south in their lifiers.—2ug. Chronicle. 
brethren of the north, and a firm determination on 
the part of each, to visit with their severest displea- | 
sure any attempt to connect the subject with party | Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
politics, those sentiments cannot be overthrown. All DAYTON, MONTGOMERY CO., OHIO. 
future attempts on the part of the abolitionists to do Wi promptly attend to any business, in the way of his 
so, will then only serve to accumulate and concen- profession, that may be intrusted to him from abroad. 
trate public odium on themselves. That there are, References— 
persons at the north who are far from concurring In David Stone, R Davton 
the prevailing sentiment I have deseribed, is cer-| James Steele, eee 
tainly true; but their numbers, when compared with! George W. Neff, 2. Cine , 
the rest of the community, are very inconsiderable; | William McLane, § Conninnati. 
3 C ’ | ’ 
and if the condition of things be not greatly agerava- Newkirk White, & Co, 
ied by imprudence, many of them, I have no doubt, | John Gest, 
will ultimately adopt sounder views of the subjects: - Henry Cotheal, New-York. 
and the efforts of those who may persist in the work April 1, 1836.—6w. 
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JAMES A. SHEDD. 


Philadelphia. 
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